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At last the storm was spent. | slept, 
Lulled by the tired wind’s sighing,— 

To wake at morn with the sunshine full 
On floor and garden lying; 


And lo! the hyacinth buds were blown; 
A robin was blithely singing; 

The cherry-blooms by the wall were white, 
And the Easter bells were ringing! 


It was long ago, but the memory lives; 
And in all life’s Lenten sorrows, 

When tempests of grief and trouble beat 
And I dread the dark to-morrows, 


I think of the garden after the rain; 
And hope to my heart comes singing, 


“At morn the cherry-blooms will be white, 
And the Easter bells be ringing!”’ 


Edna Dean Proctor 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


INNHESE are counted dizzy days at Washington. Three 
full-sized sensational hearings going on at the same 
time, with testimony as rich and racy as that of the 
local star murder trial, that stimulates a circulation 
until the baseball season returns. The seriousness of 
the situation is relieved now and then by a gleam of 
humor. 

Approaching the room in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, where the Daugherty hearing was held, the 
visitors are directed to Room 410 for Daugherty—second floor 
for ““ Teapot."’ On the door, in blazing letters, were the words 
“Walk in.’ Well, | walked in at the Daugherty hearing and 
there was General Will H. Hays on the little chair called the 
“witness stand,” telling the story of whether it was stock or 
cash that was received from Sinclair for campaign contributions. 
[he fallibility of human testimony has never been so emphasized 
as in these hearings. It is a question of what one said to an- 
other and what a friend said to another friend, and what one 
reporter said to another reporter. It seems to be the time for 
everybody to let loose with any sort of a statement that will 
smell of oil. It does not matter much about the character of 
the witnesses or their past performances. The question is 
that there must be something that will involve somebody 
high up—past or present. The object of the hearing is to get 
facts to prosecute corruption. When the lull comes in the 
Teapot Dome, then headliners shift to the Daugherty hearing. 
The refusal of Harry Sinclair to testify was met by a court 
order issued by the United States Senate. All the kinks in 
the legal chain are being strained these days. Lawyers are 
busy and big fees are piling up. In the meantime, the people 
are anxious to know whether or not the Teapot Dome contract 
was a profitable contract to Uncle Sam. That would seem 
to be one thing that ought to be brought out sooner or later. 
Senator Spencer of Missouri took Senator Lenroot’s place 
on the Teapot Dome Committee, and it was “show me’ from 
the start. The debates between he and Senator Walsh suggest 
an overflow argument of the Senate. Speaking of over-flows, 
the Senate was in session the other day and Senator Charles 
Curtis was alone on the floor—but it was still in session. The 
proceedings of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
with only a few members present, does sometimes appear like 
a farce. 
to hear? The hearings are the real attraction. 
The Shipping Board hearing is also under way, making the 
third big attraction. 


HESE are radio times. Rumors radiate without even a 
“set’’ to “tune in.” Things are moving fast and quickly. 
Public interest cannot be held very long on one thing, and even 


What is the use of all this talking with nobody there 


radio is neglected when the battery runs low. These are also 
X-ray times. Tearing away the camouflage and looking into 
the bottom of things, sometimes below the bottom, is the order 
of the day. The public mind is wrought up and censure will 
fall on the just and the unjust—upon the honest and the 
dishonest. It has ever been so since the book of Ecclesiastes 
was written, full of cynicism, leaving some of us wondering 
whether after all, it does pay to be honest and live in the 
clouds of virtue. 

Here and there the people recognize that there are still honest 
men in public service. Honesty in public service is not a dis- 
tinguishing partisan trait, for the rain of corruption seems to 
fall on all political parties alike until the public is almost 
aroused to repeat the words of Shakespeare: ““A plague on 
both your houses.” Then the sober thought comes that the 
Republic has always been the government of parties, and that 


eed 





Donald B. MacMillan, the Arctic explorer, whose good ship, the 
“Bowdoin,” is frozen in for the winter at Baffin Land, several 
degrees north of the Arctic Circle. The silence of his radio from 
the middle of February to the last week in March caused some 
anxiety as to the safety of the ship and the exploring party 
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Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-General of the Pan-American Union, 

at work in his office in the beautiful and impressive building built 

and donated by Andrew Carnegie for the purpose of bringing all 

the big and little countries of the two Americas into closer and more 
harmonious relations 


party responsibility must prevail and be carried on, even if 
there are some that fall by the wayside. 

A plan to handle the third party idea on a “bloc” system 
has been announced. The signals have been set. What the 
result will be cannot be determined even by the wisest of 
political prophets whose judgment is usually flavored with the 
classification of an 


ADIT 


OWER is but a flickering shadow these days. 
turn now bright, now red, now green with kaleidoscopic 


The lights 


contrast. In the meantime the work of the government goes 
merrily on. Appropriations are made and few people realize 
how men are working on sub-committees, straining to put gov- 
ernment affairs on a business basis. There was the sub- 
committee on the Army Bill in charge of Congressman D. R. 
Anthony. The long hours put in on that sub-committee is 
but an indication of how many others are going forward, even 
while legislation seems to be idling, as viewed from the gallery. 
looking upon the floor of the House. 

It is something to prepare a bill and another thing to pass 
it. Congressman Anthony, the tall and stalwart member 
from the “Sunflower State,” was watching every progress to 
see that his bill was passed, and sat “close in” while the army 
bill was up. 

Then there was Congressman French of Idaho looking after 
his Navy Bill. As chairman of the sub-committee, he, too, 
had his troubles. I am beginning to think that the most 
important work in Congress is done by the sub-committee. 
The seventeen members of the committee simply march up, 
sign a measure or report after the hard work is done, and then 
comment upon “what we have done.” 


ISAO 


HERE have been quiet hours at the White House. Callers 

come and go on schedule and the fires crack in the fire- 
place. Whatever has been said about President Coolidge, 
he has not tried to read double meanings. He has stood four- 
square to the winds and has even received the commendation 
of William Jennings Bryan, who counts him “as one of our 
high-minded presidents." Why should our public officials be 
judged or chosen altogether on a partisan basis? Why 
cannot the business of the government be run as that of other 


business, seeking efficiency and results rather than undue favor 
or special privileges and advantages? Why should the Presi- 
dent be overwhelmed with an avalanche of patronage and held 
for appointments for which he can under no human possibility 
become personally responsible? Would it not be well for the 
President to have an Efficiency Board to select men who are 
qualified, pay them well for their work, so they will not seek 
for a reward in other than a sense of duty done, and recognize 
their salary voucher as payment in full for service rendered? 
An efficient tribunal, with men patriotic to the core, could see 
to it that the government had efficient and honest public ser- 
vants and help the President in his search for such men, so he 
would not have to depend entirely upon the political chess 
board to conduct the affairs of the country. 

There is a point that every public official recognizes—that 
the country’s interests come first, and many a man, who has 
given this service unreservedly, giving his soul to the work, 
has found “republics ungrateful," and that honest effort is 
sometimes misunderstood. Many men are given credit for 
achievements in public life to which others are entitled, and 
they accept the praise without blush or credit, the same as a 
boodler receives money for something to which he is not 


entitled. 


i> the Appropriation Committee of the Senate was the 
sturdy, veteran Senator Warren, of Wyoming, working 
night after night with Secretary Rea, figuring this and that, 
going over things item by item. Senator Warren is the only 
veteran of the Civil War in the Senate. The scars of wounds 
received at Port Gibson show on his forehead. He received 
the Congressional Medal as a young man, and continues his 
work like a man who is interested in his job. 

The Appropriation Room, with its mural decorations of 
historic scenes, is inspiring, but there is little time to look at 
decorations on the walls these days. Eyes are riveted on facts 
and figures and keeping up with newspaper editions with 
some new sensation “‘on the hour’ all day, to say nothing of 
reading the Congressional Record betimes. 


HE functions of the Department of Labor seem to be 
widening these days. Dropping in recently at Secretary 
Davis’ office, the first telephone call was an application for a 
“cook.” It so happened that his private secretary's name is 
“Cook,” and Mr. Cook had a hard time to’ convince the lady 
that she had a “Cook” on the wire; but the lady explained it 
was not a “Cook” on the wire that she wanted, but a “cook” 
in the kitchen, so she kept right on until she thought she had 
cooked Cook's goose, but Cook insisted that too many cooks 
spoil the broth—and hung up. 


SSRI 


HEN Harry Sinclair appears in Washington in these 
times, everyone is on tip-toe of expectancy for some 

new evidence, but the testimony was missing on the day first 
scheduled. He has been the storm center of the Teapot 
Dome tempest, and appeared one of the most calm of the group. 
The romance of his life was often recalled—how he had his toe 
accidentally shot off during a hunting trip and with the money 
secured from his accident policy made the purchase of an 
interest in an oil lease. Afterwards the partners disagreed 
and flipped a coin to see whether the leases should be divided 
east and west or north and south. Sinclair lost the flip, but his 
half turned out well, producing wells, and started him on his 
sky-rocket climb towards world fame, while his partner's 
turned out to be adry hole area. Young Sinclair was a pharma- 
cist, and when he started in the oil business in 1901 he little 
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realized that the turn of a dime would open a career leading 
to affluence, but it was “heads up.” 

No wonder that he was enthusiastic on the subject of sports 
and was ambitious to win the Derby with Zev. The fact that 
his middle name was “Ford” encouraged some to believe that 
he possessed the same wizard powers for making money as the 
original Henry Ford. Born in Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
educated at the public schools at Independence, Kansas, tak- 
ing a course in pharmacy at the State University, he started in 
life with an average chance. His ascent to fortune was rapid 
and for a time it looked as if the name “Sinclair” would rival 
the name of Rockefeller in oil production. 

Then came the Fall disclosures growing out of Doheny’s 
relations. Since then everyone has been striking at oil in 
Washington. Politicians are fumigating themselves from all 
suspicion of oil—and yet “oil on troubled waters” is what is 
sought in turbulent party counsels. 


Oho hearings are like a run on the bank of Credulity. 
How many banks or reputations would stand up under a 
wild run of suspicions and taunts that might be brought by 
all these accumulated feelings and passions of enmity and jeal- 
ousy? There is a call for honor and faith again. There are 
none so black as they are painted, or none so good as we would 
think them, but thank God, that the average man and woman 
still exists and all relations of confidence cannot be destroyed 
by the inquisitions which appear the chief function of the 
Senate. 

The bank of Public Confidence is still doing business in 
Washington, despite wild rumors of those who would pull down 
the pillars and destroy the temples of faith in humankind. As 
an overture to a political campaign, hearings may serve the 
purpose of clearing the skies, but if it brings on a cyclone of 
socialism, bolshevism and distrust, there will be a time when 
people have heard enough of hearings. It is well for cool 
heads of all parties that tearing to tatters reputations and 
interring all the good that men have done with the bones and 
skeletons of a ghostly past and corruption is not going to 
furnish constructive issues. 

While some shake their heads, others, with faith, see the 
miasma lifting and insist that we are standing on the threshold 
of a golden era of honor and honesty. It is well to have the 
Augean stables cleared now and then and turn out the ghostly 
traces of corruption. 


N the Department of Labor Miss Mary Anderson holds the 
post of chief of the United States Children’s Bureau. Land- 
ing in this country at the age of sixteen, she registered at 
Ellis Island, an immigrant. She could not speak the language 
of the country, and had all her belongings tied up in a single 
bundle. 

It must have been disheartening to the young miss as she 
glanced up at the sky line of New York City and looked 
at the Statue of Liberty. Her rise to the head of the great 
department in the United States Government is remarkable— 
marking the first time that a woman has been head of a 
division of such importance. 


PWIA 


LONG, “silent night’ appeared in the Arctic. There 

was deep concern in Washington because no word was 
heard from Donald B. MacMillan, the Arctic explorer, since 
February 15th. Radio amateurs and fans were on the look- 
out for some message later in the month—but none was re- 
ceived. The only explanation is that MacMillan’s party 
must have gone on an extended sled trip. There has been no 
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Andrew J. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and his assistant, 

Eliot Wadsworth, who made a remarkable reputation for business 

efficiency before going to Washington. His talent for financial 

management was strikingly demonstrated during the war, when he 

was chairman of the Central Committee of the American Red Cross 
from 1916 to 1919 


change in the atmospheric conditions that would prevent 
radio transmission since the crew of the schooner Bowdoin, 
located within a few degrees of the North Pole, sent their vocal 
greetings to friends. The last flash received indicated that all 
was well and the month's silence that followed naturally occa- 
sioned deep concern. 

When I talked with Donald MacMillan before sailing, his 
eyes were blazing with enthusiasm, telling us that we could sit 
in our homes and hear him lecture from the North Pole. He 
was very enthusiastic over the plans of the expedition. The 
long night of darkness in the Arctic he did not fear—but a 
“silent night,’ with radio out of commission, was his greatest 


apprehension. 


HE tax bill is having its troubles these days, but in the 

meantime Secretary Mellon is keeping cool, with his 
eyes on the ball, despite all the explosions. The one great 
thing the people want is reduction of taxation. He has spent 
three years figuring it out. He is still holding conferences, 
and when he and Assistant Secretary Wadsworth get together, 
there is something doing on real finance. Secretary Wads- 
worth has had charge of the department that is vital in the 
determination of tax bills. The Senate and the House hold 
that whether 25 per cent, 30 per cent, or whatever per cent, 
what the people want is something in the way of reduction. 
For the first time in all history, the tax issue is uppermost in. 
the minds of the people and Congress is hearing from vox 
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John Fiske, the eminent author, lecturer and teacher, whose 
“History of the American People’ needs several supplements 
dealing with the stirring events in the Natignal Capital these days 

in order to bring it strictly up to date 
populi—‘reduce taxation and do it quick.” Taxation has 
been the cause of more troubles than any other one thing in 
the history of the government. , 


HERE seems to have been a lack of conventions scheduled 
at Washington the past months. Just now the Capitol 
City is not exactly popular as a gathering of good-time-get- 
togethers. A former Congressman recently remarked that the 
reason for it is that “when anyone goes to Washington nowa- 
days, they go on a subpoena call,” so a trip there is not alto- 
gether a pleasure jaunt these days. There are a few of the 
people with happy faces wearing badges, greetings and ribbons 
with their names attached, but altogether it has been a rather 
sober time. The public mind is focused on hearings and things 
that have to do with an investigation that will produce evidence 
of some sort or another, no matter what the source or who the 
witness. It must be a thriller. 


HILE the investigation battles are on, Senator William 

E. Borah steps out with a declaration that makes 
people stop and think. He was discussing the tax propo- 
sition: “It is only a step from official extravagance to official 
corruption. They are whelps from the same kennel. The 
demoralization of communities and states through oppressive 
and destructive taxes is but little less rapid than through 
corruption in high places. They both destroy faith in govern- 
ment, undermine industry and discourage frugality. We have 
had a scandal at Washington which has stirred the country, 
but, bad as it is, if the waste of the taxpayers’ money for the 
last few years could be dramatized, it would drive the Teapot 
Dome off the front page.” 


OME of the Republican Senators returning from their 

home states agree that the nomination of Calvin Coolidge 

at Cleveland is a foregone conclusion. Among those who made 

a declaration sometime ago was Senator Richard P. Ernst, 
who spoke of sentiment in old Kentucky: 


“Down in my country President Coolidge is receiving the 
support of those who desire a continuance of prosperous condi- 
tions, including those who wrest their livelihood from the soil, 
because farmers realize that Coolidge is a man who understands 
the problems of the farm and is as honest a farmer's son as ever 
lived. Some of the leading Democratic papers in my country 
favor Coolidge’s measures, brought about by the clear and 
logical presentation of the problem before the country for the 
reduction of taxes and getting down to a basis where every- 
one will share in prosperity.” 

A general feeling that “favorite sons” will not be much in 
favor at the Republican Convention in Cleveland is felt by 
the people, and that the nomination of Calvin Coolidge is a 
logical evolution of the plans and purposes of the Republican 
party. 

HEN Judge Curtis Wilbur, the new Secretary of the 

Navy, appeared at the Department in Washington, 
there was a feeling that a real “‘salt’’ had arrived. Coming 
of good old New England stock, which reflects the flint of 
Plymouth Rock, Curtis Wilbur was born in Iowa, in 1867, 
but later moved with his parents to North Dakota to “take 
up” a claim. He knows what it is to live in a sod shanty, 
eat bacon and potatoes and follow the breaking plow and 
hear the song of the plover and listen to the incessant winds 
of the plains. 

From the wheat fields of North Dakota he was sent as a cadet 
to Annapolis. Graduating with distinction, he felt the call 
of the sea. Even on the great western prairies he longed for 
the tang of the salt air while eating salt pork. The piping 


days of peace offered little in the hopes of a real career and he 
became a lawyer. 


Curtis D, Wilbur, who succeeded Edwin Denby as Secretary of the 

Navy, is but going back to his old love, He resigned from the 

Navy shortly after graduating from Annapolis with the class of 

1888, and took up the study of law, in which he has become 
eminent 


Now comes a chain of circumstances. His brother of the 
Leland Stanford University was called in consultation during 
President Harding's illness at San Francisco. Judge Wilbur 
attended the funeral in Washington and there met Calvin 
Coolidge. They seemed to understand each other at that 
first meeting. When the question of a successor to Secretary 
Denby came up, Calvin Coolidge had in the back of his mind 
the tall, sturdy graduate of Annapolis announced as a ‘visitor 
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from the coast.”’ Incidentally Judge Wilbur had mentioned 
the fact that his first love was the Navy. The final decision 
was made after a conference of newspaper men at the White 
House. There was an agreement that Judge Wilbur is a man 
of ability and high-minded ideals. Teaching a Sunday-school 
class and being a member of the Congregational Church was 
not held against him, for President Coolidge enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first Congregationalist who has been President. 

In many respects Judge Wilbur is like Edwin Denby—heart 
and soul a Navy man and of proven executive ability. The 
Navy Department has a Secretary who has not drifted far from 
the best traditions of the Navy and the rigid training of his 
midshipman days. With legal and judicial training and busi- 
ness experience, together with the influence of those formative 
days at Annapolis, there is no doubt in the minds of his friends 
that Judge Wilbur will add distinction to the Department. 

The young naval cadet began the practice of law in Los 
Angeles, establishing there a children’s court. Later he was 
promoted to the State Supreme Court. 

When asked if he had a hobby, Secretary Wilbur smiled and 
announced : 

“IT do not play golf. My hobby is children. I'm so inter- 
ested in them I| have even written books for children. Stranger 
still, the books have been published." “The Bear Family at 
Home and How the Circus Came to Visit Them” is the title of 
a book recently announced by an eastern publisher, and now 
the author will be heralded as ‘Secretary of the Navy.” He is 
mightily interested in his own children. They are Leonard, 


still in high school; Edna May, Stanford graduate and a school 
teacher at Chico, California; Lyman, a civil engineer; and Paul 
Curtis, a college student “majoring” in chemistry. 

There's a witchery about the sea and its navies, and Wilbur 
admits that it has trapped him and has long held him prisoner. 
“It’s like going back to my youth and to a realization of all 
my dreams—this becoming Secretary of the Navy,” said 


Wilbur. “I've always been keen for the sea and ships. 
my diploma from Annapolis. Look at the names! Sampson! 
Sigsbee—Sigsbee of the Maine! They were my instructors. 
They taught me to love the sea and I'm very proud and always 
have been, to say ‘I’m a Navy man.’ ” 


Here's 


ISTORY is being written at a radio pace these days. 
It recalls the career of that eminent writer of American 
history, John Fiske, whose analysis and vision of American 
history comes to mind in these turbulent days. His forecasts 
and prophecies are being fulfilled, and through all these cycles 
of history is found that every current comes back to a normal 
basis, inspired by an altruism that lies deep in the hearts of 
America. 

They had the same troubles over taxation in the days of 
Washington; the aftermath of wars have always been the 
same—accompanied by clouds of scandal. Human nature still 
remains human nature, but there are optimists who insist that 
the world is improving. 


KOSS 


NE of the little known—to the general public—but 
important power behind the throne of business is the 
American Bankers Association, which at its annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City elected Walter William Head, president 
of the Omaha National Bank, to be its president. 

Mr. Head, who had previously been First Vice-President of 
the Association, was torn in Adrian, Illinois, in 1877, and 
therefore is still an extremely young man to be invested with 
the tremendous responsibilities that must, in consequence, 
rest upon his shoulders. 

Mr. Head, who received a normal school and business college 
education, was for several years a country school teacher, later 


Walter W. Head, the newly-elected President of the American 

Bankers Association, is president of the Omaha National Bank, 

and although a young man, occupies a high and responsible 
position in banking circles 


being principal of public schools in DeKalb, Missouri, from 
1901 to 1903. In the latter year he gave up a salary of $75 a 
month and entered banking at $40 a month. He became 
cashier of the DeKalb State Bank, serving in that capacity 
until 1906. From 1906 to 1908 he was state and national bank 
examiner, and in 1908 he became cashier of the American 
National Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri, remaining there until 
1917. In that year he was elected vice-president of the Omaha 
National Bank and became its president in 1920. He is also 
president of the Omaha Safe Deposit Company and the Omaha 
Trust Company, and vice-president of the American National 
Bank of St. Joseph and of the St. Joseph Life Insurance 
Company. 

His diversity of interest in civic activity is shown by the fact 
that he is a member of the Nebraska State Capitol Commission 
having in charge the erection of the new $5,000,000 state capi- 
tol; he was major, Omaha Battalion, Nebraska Home Guard, 
during the war: he is a member of the Board of Directors of 
Omaha Council, Boy Scouts of America, and vice-president of 
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Senator Smith Wildman Brookhart of lowa, who is taking a prom- 

inent part in the investigations of the irregularities in the leases of 

the naval oil reserves, was born in a log cabin, and has been a 
farmer, teacher, lawyer and soldier, as well as a legislator 


the national organization. In the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation he was president of the National Bank Division, 1919- 
20; second vice-president of the general organization, 1921-22, 
the International Committee, Y. M. C. A., and president 
and first vice-president, 1922-23. For many years Mr. Head 
has taught a men’s Sunday-school class in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Omaha, with from fifty to sixty regular attend- 
ants. It is, with one exception, the largest’men’s Bible Class 
in Omaha. 

The further diversity of interest of the new head of the 
American Bankers Association is also shown by his activities as 
a practical farmer. He has a 2200-acre farm near St. Joseph, 
Missouri, that he personally directs, and the technical methods 
pursued under his supervision are credited with remarkable 
results. He raises as specialties Hereford cattle and fine 
Poland China hogs that are frequently prize winners at the 
livestock fairs. His practical farming experience has won him 
the soubriquet of ‘Granger President of the American Bankers 
Association,” and, it is declared, has particularly fitted him to 
aid in bringing about continued improvement in the relations 
between agriculture and finance. 


<M eS* 


ITH the elevation of Mr. Head to the presidency of the 
American Bankers Association, William E. Knox ad- 
vances from second vice-president to first vice-president. Mr. 


Knox is president of the Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
City. He was born in Strabane, Ireland, in 1862. 

Mr. Knox began his business career as an office boy in 1877, 
being employed by a publishing firm in New York until 1885. 
He began his banking experience when he entered the Bowery 
Savings Bank as a junior clerk in 1885. He was elected secre- 
tary of that bank in 1906, comptroller in 1908, vice-president 
in 1920, and became president in 1922. He has been active in 
banking association affairs and was president of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association, 1914-15. 

The preceding president of the Association is John Huegin 
Puelicher, president of the Marshall and IIsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. He was born in Milwaukee in 1869, where 
he was educated in the public schools. His business career 
began in 1885 when he entered the employ of the Wisconsin 
Marine and Fire Insurance Bank. In 1898 he became a dis- 
count clerk in the Marshall and Ilsley Bank, being elected 
assistant cashier in 1905 and was made cashier in 1906. He was 
promoted to vice-president in 1914 and became president in 
1920. 

Mr. Puelicher occupies an outstanding position among the 
nation’s bankers as an aggressive advocate of sound education 
in banking, finance and economics, both for those engaged in 
the banking profession and for the general public. In 1902 he 
founded the Milwaukee chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, serving as its vice-president until 1903, when he 
became president, serving until 1904. He has made education 
the keynote of his administration, pressing a vigorous cam- 
paign for the inculcation of a better understanding of the funda- 
mentals of business and banking on the part of the general 
public, chiefly by means of lectures in the schools by bankers. 


Senator George H, Moses of New Hampshire, one of the five 
members of the Senatorial committee appointed to investigate 
Attorney-General Daugherty's connection with the oil leases 
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The Christian Interest in Palestine 





How America can help to preserve the Mother Church of Christendom— 
the oldest of all the churches— whose position and priority fit it to be 
the rallying point for all the churches of the world 


alone the Jews and the Arabs, but the 

Christian churches are deeply interested 
in Palestine. That country should really be 
regarded not as destined to become either Arab 
or Jewish, but to remain permanently interna- 
tional, and the three great religions which look 
for inspiration to the sacred sites there should 
compete not against one another, but in an effort 
to derive the best contribution to their faith 
from the hallowed associations. 

It is this general Christian interest in Pales- 
tine which gives international importance to the 
Church of Palestine, a branch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. This church, with a con- 
stituency of some 70,000, can become an im- 
portant factor in the future of the land where 
Christianity originated. 

A critical financial situation, however, faces 


Ta American public often forgets that not 





By G. R. MONTGOMERY 


the situation in Palestine in a serious way, 
and have formed a committee to come to 
the aid of the Jerusalem Patriarchate. 

In order to base its efforts on authentic 
facts, the American Committee invited to 
this country Colonel Barron, the head of 
the British Commission which is under- 
taking to oversee the fair treatment of the 
financial obligations entered into by the 
Jerusalem Patriarchate. From his state- 
ments and from the printed reports that 
he presented it became clear than unless 
means are found to satisfy the creditors, 
the Palestinian holdings must be sacrificed 
and the Patriarchate cease to exist. It 


The Mount of Olives 





the Jerusalem Patriarchate, which is the head 
of the Church of Palestine, and also has been 
through the centuries the custodian of the 
sacred places in the Holy Land. In fact the 
Patriarchate is facing extinction. 


EFORE the war the Jerusalem Patriarchate, 

which goes back for its inception to the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem under James, “the 
Lord’s brother,” was a strong institution. It 
was an independent institution, and the im- 
portance of its relation to world-Christianity 
has not been properly appreciated. It had 
important income-producing properties in 
Roumania, in Russia, and in Asia Minor. It 
also had a large income from the gifts of 
pilgrims, principally Russian pilgrims. 

Its income-producing properties, however, 
outside of Palestine, have been lost to it, 
and the income from pilgrim sources has 
likewise been shut off. There remain only 
its possessions in the Holy Land, and unless 
means can be found to satisfy the creditors, 
these holdings must be sacrificed. 

The American churches have now taken up 





The Place of the Nativity 








Nazareth 


And He came and dwelt in acity called Nazareth; that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
le shall be called a Nazarene.—Maitt. ii : 23. 


appeared, however, that if the present 
crisis could be met and the possessions 
in Palestine administered with economy, 
there was every prospect that with a 
return of more normal conditions the 
Patriarchate might even resume again the 
educational and other activities which it 
has had to abandon. 

This tangible evidence of American 
Christian interest in Palestine becomes 
more important when it is realized that 
the constituency in Palestine of the Jeru- 
salem Patriarchate comprises, as has been 
said, 70,000 Christians in a land where 
education is left almost entirely to the 


different religious groups. Any weakening in 
the Church of Palestine affects seriously the 
status of Christianity in the East, especially 
as the Sacred Places have been the object of 
envious desire on the part of many. 

When the American Committee was formed 
for the purpose of trying to interest Ameri- 
can churches in an effort to prevent the im- 
pending fate of the Patriarchate, the Patri- 
archate generously offered to allow to these 
churches of the West co-operation in the 
care and custody of the sites hallowed as 
memorials of events in Christ’s life. 

This offer comes to the American churches 
as a privilege to be coveted, and aside from 
its importance in quickening American Chris- 
tian zeal through direct interest in these 
shrines that are the memorials of the be- 
ginnings of our faith, it will be a long step 
toward establishing closer relationships be- 
tween the Western churches and the churches 
of the East. There is hope and expecta- 
tion that it will open the way to the estab- 
lishment of a world association of churches 
where the individual churches may retain 
entire independence and yet meet in council for 
mutual aid and co-operation. 


"T BRovucH the strengthening of the Patriarch- 

ate there is promise of the strengthening of 
all Eastern churches. The Constantinople Patri- 
archate, which used to be the religious center for 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches, has been shorn 
of its political prerogatives; the large Christian 
population of Asia Minor which contributed to 
its importance is no longer there; as a conse- 
quence Constantinople has receded in import- 
ance among the Greek churches. Moscow like- 
wise has receded in its importance. The result 
is that Jerusalem, which in the past stood as the 
third most important Eastern religious center, has 
come to the fore. The fact that Jerusalem is 
now the capital of a state, the chief city of a con- 
siderable Christian population, and the fact that 
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the British Administration assures a stable and 
sympathetic administration, have contributed 
to the new importance assumed by the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem. 

The present crisis is one,that permits and calls 


chairmen of the American Committee on Pres- 
ervation of the Sacred Places in the Holy Land. 
In Boston much interest in the undertaking 
has been shown by the Zion Research Library, 
which has made a contribution of $15,000. 
There is no shrine, revered by 








Christianity or by any other 
faith, which has engaged the at- 
tention and energies of men over 
a longer period of years or more 





era of closer understanding and cooperation 
between the churches of America and the 
“Mother of Churches” in the birthplace of 
Christianity. 

The Christian church in the East occupies a 
sphere which Christians of the West cannot com- 
pare to any of the functions discharged by their 
own churches. The ramifications of the work of 
the church in the East are far wider than they 
are in the United States or any European country, 

Picture an America with 
all public agencies for edu- 
cation, poor relief, chari- 
ty, hospitalization and 
child welfare done away 
with; picture your own 
pastor sitting as a judge 
in a legal dispute. Picture 
the churches of America 
as the only agencies to 
carry on these things and 
you have an idea of the 
scope of the work of the 
church in the East. 

Consider first the ques- 
tion of education. In 
the community adminis- 
tered to by the Orthodox 





intensively than the Holy 
Sepulchre. Seven times—nine 
times, as some reckon it—great 
armies were hurled across 
Europe in its defense in 

that great outburst of re- 
ligious fervor which we 

call the Crusades. 


Bee 








Damianos, 132nd Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem 


for the exercise of Christian statesmanship. 
Amid all the chaos and discouragement that pre- 
sents itself in Europe, the stable administration 
of Great Britain presents an opportunity for 
reconstructive work in Palestine that promises 
to be permanent and to have important results 
for Christendom. 

In the Episcopalian Church Bishop Manning 
has been the leader of this American Christian 
interest in the Holy Land. 

In spite of the fact that the storm center of 
fundamentalism and modernism centers about 
him, Bishop William Thomas Manning has pre- 
served a very calm and tactful attitude. Ever 
since he took his degree of B. D. from the Uni- 
versity of the South, he has been known as one of 
the cool-headed leaders in the Episcopal Church. 
He was made a priest of the Episcopal Church in 
1891 and began his ecclesiastical career at Red- 
lands, California. As professor of dogmatic 
theology in the University of the South he soon 
established himself as a pioneer in religious 
thought. 

Since 1921, when he was consecrated as Bishop 
of New York, he has carried on the work of the 
great cathedral built on the rocks, uncompleted, 
but a beautiful retreat for worship. With respect 
to present-day controversies, Bishop Manning 
has recently expressed himself as follows: 

“If we take away the foundation of our belief 
in the inspired word and the virgin birth and 
divinity of Christ, what else remains?” 

Bishop Manning and Rev. Charles S. Mac- 
farland, General Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, are the 


Twenty-one times in its 
long history has the Holy 
City been destroyed and 
rebuilt, so strong have run the passions of 
men for their religious convictions; more 


‘than once the floor of the Tomb itself, 


the three days’ resting place of the Prince 
of Peace has run red with blood of men 
who died in its defense. Starting in the 
Apostolic Age, the last notable event of 
this story still to be continued, was writ- 
ten only six years ago when Field Marshal 
Allenby led his khaki-clad forces into Jeru- 
salem and, for the first time in seven hun- 
dred years, a Christian banner floated over 
the city of the Holy Sepulchre. 
But the heritage of the long centuries of 
alien domination, culminating in the four 
desperate war years, was disaster to the 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem; disaster to one 
of the most venerable institutions of 
Christianity, through whose efforts the 
Holy Sepulchre and other sacred shrines _ 
in the Holy Land have been maintained 
during all changes and vicissitudes and be- 
cause of whose unfailing devotion and sac- 
rifice these shrines are still a vital Chris- 
tian force instead of a bit of forgotten history. 
Heretofore, the connection between the 
churches of the West and those of the East has 
not been close. Our understanding of Christi- 
anity in the place of its inception is unfortu- 
nately all too meager. Now, when in its ex- 
tremity, the Orthodox Eastern Church turns for 
help to its Western brethren, the churches of the 
United States are offered an opportunity to take 
an active share in the maintenance of the Sacred 
Places. This marks the dawn of a new era; an 


The Mosque of Omar—lIslam’s shrine stands serene and 
beautiful in the Holy City 


Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
there are from ten to 
twelve thousand children 
of school age. The 
parents of these children look to their church, 
not only for the spiritual instruction of the rising 
generation, but also for teaching in the three R’s 


” ‘ ~ ay 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre—Christianity’s most sacred | 
shrine is housed in this shabby edifice. Compare this with the 


Mosque of Omar just above 


and the other elements of a common school edu- 
cation; the secular education is not separated 
from religious education in the East. 

_ Under present conditions, these children are 
growing up in complete ignorance. The Patri- 
archate has been forced to close most of its 
schools and now operates only one or two and 
these in large cities and totally inadequate ‘0 
take care of the number of children to whom they 
should give an education. In Jerusalem, there 
is one school where there were formerly three; in 

Continued on page 468 
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Making Marks Make Money 


How the astute German [ndustrialists are turning the paper 
product of the printing presses into substantial improvements 
in their plants and gold reserves in foreign banks 


visitors abroad have made observations. 

Among these were many Senators, Con- 
gressmen and other members of the government. 
Some of the clearest analysis have been made by 
American business men whose interest in estab- 
lishing a stable world trade whet their observa- 
tions to the point of definite conclusions. 

Mr. A. Cressy Morrison made one of his many 
trips to Europe last year. Visiting Norway and 
Sweden he found men being put to work on the 
roads at one dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 
Many are leaving these countries because of lack 
of work. 

In Denmark, Mr. Morrison arrived shortly 
after there had been a failure of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. It shook Denmark’s financial 
centers, but there was no evidence of distress or 
poverty. 

In France and Belgium, he found the people 
working generally because the purchasing power 
of the franc in France and Belgium had not then 
falien in accordance with its lower gold value 
throughout the world. 

The story of his observations have the interest 
of a friendly chat from the friend returned. 


D sien the past year, many American 


[% England we found a great deal of unemploy- 

ment and the taxation problem was serious, for 
aman on the modest income of four or five thou- 
sand dollars has to pay thirty-four per cent tax. 
But England is trying to pay her bills and has 
set the world an example that will not be forgot- 
ten. There is idleness in England because of her 
present wage scale, which is higher than the rest 
of Europe, and she cannot compete with German 
and French products. When the present dis- 
order is settled, Germany will set forth to win 
the trade of the world. 

Germany, including the Ruhr, is cultivated up 
to the final inch—every farm and field was pro- 
ducing wonderfully. 

I asked a German manufacturer, ““How about 
the farmers, are they suffering?” 

“Oh,” he said, “no, they are not suffering at 
all.” 

“There is a tremendous lot of prosperity appar- 
ent, every field is cultivated, crops are good.” 

“Ta 

“You are a manufacturer—how about you?” 

“We have been able to fall upon our feet.” 

“How about the working man?” 

“There is no serious trouble; of course they 
are always wanting more wages and we give it 
to them and pay them in marks and that is all 
right.” 

“Who is suffering?” 

Then he told me it was that middle class who 
had endowment insurance or insurance policies; 
the widow who was left with a comfortable sum 
in marks and had it in the savings bank; the 
real estate owner who has been prohibited by 
the German government from raising his rent in 
marks, so that he may be receiving today less 





If we cannot keep the present comforts for 
our people, we are not going to have any 
country. You cannot bring down the stand- 
ard of living in the United States and have 
any United States. 











than a dollar a month for a five-room flat, al- 
though that rent practically is nothing. 

At the Excelsior Hotel, one of the best hotels 
in Berlin, I saw on the bill of fare, “Kartoffel 
Salad’’—potato salad—‘‘one thousand marks.” 
So I ordered Kartoffel Salad. It was served to 
me by a waiter in a dress suit. Two head waiters 
came to see that I was properly served. It came 
from an immaculate kitchen presided over by a 
chef who was undoubtedly paid one million marks 





CRESSY MORRISON, chairman of the 

¢ Advisory Board of the National Association of 

Manufacturers, whose latest trip through Europe, 

has given a clarified view of the situation, indicating 

what the United States should do under the exist- 
ing conditions 


a minute! It was served ona glass dish, and the 
dish had to be washed and put back into its 
place. I spilled some salad on the table cloth 
and they had to wash the table cloth before they 
could serve the next guest—and I paid for that 
salad one thousand marks—worth that day six- 
tenths of one cent. 

Those conditions may be abnormal, but they 
have been going on a long time, and because of 
these facts the manufacturers of Germany have 
been doing this: they have been turning a depre- 
ciating mark into gold by taking German energy, 
paying for it in paper and letting that energy 
build additions to their plants, making machin- 
ery which in Germany can be carried from the 
pig iron clear through to the finished product 
on the mark basis, and installing it. 


HE railroad when I came into Berlin—it was 
a five-hour trip from my starting point to 
Berlin—charged me twenty-three cents for that 
trip, quite as far in time at least, as from Wash- 
ington to New York. Twenty-three cents. One 
might easily say the railroad has lost money and 
the government has suffered. But all along the 
railroad were new tracks and sidings, new build- 
ings going up, new stations, and new improve- 
ments. The rails and roadbed were in good con- 
dition; things were being brought up to a high 
standard. The government did not care how low 
the fare was—it kept the people contented. It cost 
less to print a million marks than it did to collect 
the twenty-three cents that they got from me, 
and if the printing press is running and the work- 
ing man will take paper, can’t you turn that paper 
into material things like bricks, mortar, machin- 
ery and industrial equipment and have it stand- 
ing there ready for the time that Germany can 
go out again for world trade? Plants built with 
paper marks and standing there at a gold value 
for world trade. 
Now, these men are manufacturing against us. 


. These men will take the pig iron and carry it 


through to the pair of scissors, the wrench, the 
knife, the file. The more labor required in the 
manufacture, the greater advantage they have 
over us. The finer the finished product, the 
more the labor, and the harder it is for us with 
our labor cost, to meet it in competition. These 
are the men that are preparing for a world inva- 
sion and we are the best market in the world. 
After I left Germany I got a letter from a 
friend whom I had previously asked, ‘“What are 
they paying working men generally in the larger 
industries at this time?’”’ And he said, “‘A mil- 
lion marks an hour.” One million marks an hour 
for an eight-hour day—at eight cents for a million 
marks—that is, sixty-four cents for the man’s 
work, and they got the work for it, eight hours. 
Now, we hear that Germany is in distress. I 
took pains to look for this distress. I went to 
the pleasure resorts. I went to the theatres. I 
went to the beer gardens. I went to the different 
places out of Berlin where the people congregate 
Continued on page 446 
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TICKLING the NATION 











Humor—best ORIGINATED during “‘bright college years,” 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 














COMRADES 
As the comb came along, the long hair on 
one side said to the short hair on the other 
side, “Good-bye Shorty, the best of friends 
must part, you know.” 
And Shorty replied, “So long, Old Man, 
see you again tonight, after he goes to bed.”’ 
— Juggler. 
4 4 
Impressed by my girl's golfing skill. 
I remarked, as she drove off her pill, 
“Dog-gone, Mary-mine, 
Your form is divine!" 
Said she: “I'm ashamed of you, Phil!” 
—The Brown Jug. 
4 4 4 
He thought he'd surely made a hit, 
When for his photograph she prayed; 
“Out when this calls,’ she wrote on it 
And gave it to the maid. § __} og Jeff. 


4 4 


“| propose to show you,” said the pro- 
fessor of biology, “a fine specimen of a dis- 
sected frog which | have in this parcel.” 

Undoing the package he disclosed three 
sandwiches, a hard-boiled egg, and a banana. 
“But surely,” he said reflectively, ‘1 ate my 
lunch.” —Dodo. 


4 4 4 


Be PREPARED 

Nervous Young Man—I want a certifi- 
cate, sir. 

Recorder—Marriage, birth, or death? 

Nervous Young Man—Maybe you had 
better make out one of each, I’m going to 
get married. —Navy Log. 
4 4 4 

Freshman—lI see by the papers that a scient- 
ist claims the end of the world is in sight. 

She (bored to extinction)—Oh, for a pair of 
field glasses! —Lord Jeff. 


4 4 4 


To THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 


The world she owes you gold, you're told; 
The world owes you a wife: 

What's more, she owes you health and wealth 
And happiness in life; 


The world owes you success and joy; 
The world owes you respect; 

And all you've got to do, my boy, 
Is hustle, and collect. 


(P.S. Just try and collect.) 
—The Brown Jug. 
4 4 4 


BILL CALLS HIS SWEETHEART “BaBy™ 
BECAUSE SHE KEEPS HIM UP MOST OF 


THE NIGHT. —Whirlwind. 


Clergyman (to son of a parishioner rather 
addicted to hunting on Sunday)—My little 
boy, I didn’t see your father at church this 
morning; I am afraid he does not fear God. 

Young Heathen—Oh, yes, I guess he does: 
he took his gun with him this morning. 

—Pitt Panther. 


4 4 4 


He sends me rozs 

By the dozs. 

But still we can't agree 

That rolled hozs 

And powdered nozs 

Are typical of we. 
Holy Mozs. 


—Green Gander. 





THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of contributions 
for Jan.-Feb. were selected from 


Jack-o’-Lantern 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


. 











MoTHER GoosE—1924 
I 
Sing a song of six-bits, 
Pocket full of dough, 
Four and forty horse-power, 
Good tires below; 
With these it is an easy task 
To fuss a sweet young thing; 
I swear it makes the dumbest goof 
As popular as a king. 
ul 


Wee Miss Smyke 
Was a wild little tyke, 
A wild little tyke was she; 
With each wicked lamp 
A man she did vamp 
And had a whole crowd at her knee. 
mi 
“Mary, Mary, 
Chic as Paree, 
How do your steadies stand?” 
“Six of the Betas 
And six of the Lambdas, 
All of them eat from my hand.” 
—Dodo. 


4 4 4 


Hirarn—My daughter at college writes 
me that the Purity League there had a 
parade for all students who had never kissed 
a girl. 

Ruben—How did it turn out? 

Hiram—One of the fellows took sick and 
the other one wouldn't march alone. 


—Columns. 


Ford motorist—Have you any windshields 
for Fords? 

Garage man—Slanting or straight? 

Ford motorist (sizing up his car)—Well, 
she may be down in the middle, but she’s not 


slanting. —Green Gander. 


4 4 4 


Geology Prof—What is an oyster? 
Bright Frosh—An oyster is a fish built like 


@ maa. —Whirlwind. 


4 4 4 


One absent-minded professor was ideal, 
from the student view. ‘Jones, when was 
the treaty of ——"’ he began. 

“Why, I'm absent today, professor,” 
Jones interrupted. 

“Ah, pardon me. 


Miss Smith will you 
answer the question?” 


—Dodo. 


4 4 4 


A FROSH STOPS TO REMARK THAT ALL 
BATHING SUIT DESIGNERS MUST BE 
FROM MIssourI. —Whirlwind 


4 4 4 


Mrs. Jones—And how many evenings will 


you expect off each week? 
more than two. 

New Maid—I'm afraid that won't do, 
maam. You see, I'm a debutante this 


ees —The Brown Jug. 
4 


I never give 


4 4 


A Sap Case, Mates! 


GEE, I'M THE HARD LUCK GUY. I WAS 
TWENTY-ONE YESTERDAY AND CAUGHT 
MY FOURTH CASE OF SEVEN YEARS ITCH 


TODAY. sitet 
4 4 4 


THE FINISHED Propuct 


I was brought up on Bran, Postum, Corn 
Flakes, and Post Toasties; 

ae Arbuckle’s Coffee, Klim, and Lipton’s 

ea; 

Aso Ward's Bread and Ward's Cakes: 

ALso Bouillon Cubes, Meat Packs, and Con- 
densed Vegetable Matter: 

ALso— 

I wash myself with Naptha, Ivory, Kirk- 
man’s, and Lux. 

Aso Rinso; 

I use Shinola, Sta-comb, and Glostora: 

Atso Forhan’s, Colgate’s, and Calox: 

Aso Castoria and Cascara; 

For colds I take Squibb’s and Bayer’s: 

I chew my food thirty-two times, and I wait 
four hours between meals. 

I think | am the Superman. 

Well, if I’m not—I ought to be. 


—The Brown Jug. 
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The President’s Secretary 


For this delicate and highly important post Mr. Coolidge chose a man 
of ripened political experience, with a rare and happy faculty of making 
every person feel that their case is being given particular attention 


tified by the secretary to the President. 
He is the point of contact. The position 
is not a bed of roses and the old saying prevails 
in Washington that a secretary makes or breaks 
a public career. When President Coolidge ap- 
pointed Campbell Bascom Slemp as his secre- 
tary he chose wisely and well. Bascom Slemp 
had been in Congress fifteen years and was 
prominent in the management of political 
affairs. He has always been keenly interested 
in political matters and prominently identified 
with the Republican party. 

Bascom Slemp was born in Lee County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1870. He was educated in the common 
schools; graduated from the Virginia Military 
Institute in 1891 and studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

He began life as Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the Virginia Military Institute, but 
resigned to enter general business at Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia. 

During this time, his father, Colonel Campbell 
Slemp, was elected to the 60th Congress on the 
Republican ticket from the famous fighting 9th 
Virginia District. 

Upon his father’s death in 1907 he was elected 
by a special election to succeed him. He was 
elected continuously from the 61st to the 67th 
Congress, inclusive. Voluntarily declining to 
succeed himself, he retired from Congress in 1923. 

As Chairman of the Virginia State Republi- 
can Committee and a member of the National 
Republican Committee from the State of Vir- 
ginia, he was looked upon as one of the most 
capable political managers in the country. 

His first few months in service marked him 
as one of the most efficient and capable secre- 
taries that any President has had. He carries 
a notebook with him, and there is not a detail or 
memorandum that seems to escape. In the 
incessant interviews from early morning to late 
at night, dealing with all sorts of people, he main- 
tains his poise and is ever considerate of the feel- 
ings of those who call on the President and are 
not accorded all the time and consideration they 
feel is their due. 

A list of the names of the people who pass 
under his gaze in all circumstances with their 
requests and suggestions, if recorded, would fill 
many volumes of interesting and piquant side- 
lights of current affairs. 

His mind works like a trip hammer and his 
grasp of all the subtle relations between people 
and between sections has made Bascom Slemp a 
thorough student of psychology. It is evident 
to everyone that his first purpose is to be of ser- 
vice to his chief and to the people—holding the 
latch-string out and the door open as far as it 
is possible to have President Coolidge in elbow 
touch and face to face with the people whom he 
Serves as Chief Executive of a great nation. 

There is a democratic atmosphere even when 
dealing with diplomats that is refreshing, and 


AY tet ty the sr are sometimes iden- 





there is a diplomatic air in dealing with the 
people that is appreciated, so that all around 
Bascom Slemp is making a record in the Coolidge 
administration that will mark him as one of the 
distinguished secretaries to 
the President in the historic 
annals in the White House. 

His appointment as secre- 
tary to the President is gen- 
erally accredited to Speaker 
Gillett, a long-time personal 
friend and political associate 
in the House. He did not 
seek the appointment. His 
friends in Congress told the 
President that he was “the 
best all-round man for the 
place.” 


SLEMP is an experienced 

politician. Tounderstand 
Slemp and his experience in 
politics, it is necessary to 
get some understanding of 
the district he represented so 
long in Congress. The 9th 
District of Virginia is a large 
district in territory compris- 
ing that section of the State 
of Virginia, known as South- 
west Virginia, and borders 
on the famous 11th District 
of Kentucky, which is known 
as the “Bloody 11th,” and 
hardly less famous than the 
first Tennessee District, 
which was represented by 
Walter Brownlow for many 
years, and is the old home 
district of President Andrew 
Johnson. This territory is a 
mountain country. These 
mountain people take their 
politics seriously and are 
ready to maintain their politi- 
cal beliefs, if necessary, at 
the point of a gun. There 
have been many hard-fought 
battles in this district. It is 
the only district for many 
years in the State of Virginia 
that has elected a Republi- 
can representative to Con- 
gress. Bascom Slemp in- 
curred all of the animosity of 
the Democrats in this district because he con- 
sistently held it against the strongest men the 
Democratic party were able to run against him. 
He defeated Henry C. Stuart in 1910, a nephew 
of the famous Confederate cavalry leader, Gen. 
Jeb Stuart. Henry C. Stuart was an able man, 
with influential family connections, and the 
largest land owner and cattle raiser east of the 
Mississippi River. Upon his defeat by Bascom 


capable political diplomat. 
can—moreover, he makes ’em like it. 
and trained in Virginia, and steeped in its traditions—a member of 


Slemp, the Democratic party nominated him 
for Governor of his State, and he was elected by 
an overwhelming majority. Later, in 1916, he 
defeated E. Lee Trinkle, an able lawyer with 





AMPBELL BASCOM SLEMP, the man whom President Coolidge 
chose to be his private secretary, is a shrewd, experienced and 


He is that rara avis, a Virginia Republi- 
He was born, bred, educated 


one of the real F. F. V. 


much influence in the State, and a man of wealth. 
Upon Trinkle’s defeat by Slemp he was nom- 
inated Governor by the Democratic party and 
elected by an overwhelming majority. It was 
said that Slemp conducted a Democratic training 
school, that when a Democrat made a good show- 
ing against Bascom Slemp in the 9th District, the 
State at once took him up as a leader. In 1918 


he had no opposition. In the last election he was 
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nominated by his party while he was absent from 
the State, although he had stated to his friends 
that he would not accept the nomination. Upon 
being notified of his nomination, he declined to 
accept it and the Republican party nominated 
John H. Hassinger, who was defeated by the 
Democratic nominee, the Hon. George C. Peery, 
and the fighting 9th District of Virginia went 
Democratic for the first time in twenty-two years. 

There have been many secretaries to the Presi- 
dent that have risen to positions of great power 
and influence. The most eminent of these was 
John Hay, famous Secretary and biographer. 
Dan Lamont was Secretary to Grover Cleveland 
in his first administration and was made Secre- 
tary of War in Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion, and was a trusted political adviser. Col. 
Lige Halford was Secretary to President Harri- 
son, and was his political mentor. George B. 
Cortelyou, Secretary to Presidertt McKinley, 
was an able politician. He started his political 
career as a White House stenographer in Cleve- 
land’s second administration. He was made 
Secretary of the Treasury in Roosevelt’s Cabi- 


net, having previously held the portfolio of 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor and of Post- 
master General. William Loeb was Secretary 
to President Roosevelt. Fred Carpenter was 
Secretary to President Taft, as was also Charles 
D. Hilles. Joseph P. Tumulty acquired a 
national reputation as the close political advisor 
of President Wilson and was his faithful Secre- 
tary through two terms, and George B. Christian 
served during Harding’s days in the White 
House. 


GECRETARY SLEMP has already demon- 
strated his ability to greatly lighten the 
burdens of the President and it is believed that 
he will greatly aid the achievements of the 
present administration. He is a real assistant 
to the President, and when Congress is in session 
he is a real buffer to the President, standing be- 
tween the President and many Congressmen, 
and the army of office seekers who constantly 
press for personal appointments. 
The Secretary is a man of independent means. 
He has investments in coal lands in eastern Ken- 





tucky and southwest Virginia. He was one of 
the few natives of southwest Virginia who had 
the foresight to see the value of the coal lands of 
that section and purchased large tracts of land, 


‘which have increased greatly in value. 


While he supported Governor Lowden in the 
Chicago Convention, he was a good friend of the 
late President Harding, who offered him a place 
on the Civil Service Commission, which he 
declined. He was again offered a position as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce and later 
Ambassador to Peru. All of these appointments 
he declined because they were not agreeable to 
his tastes. 

Personally Mr. Slemp is trim in appearance, 
swarthy of complexion, suave in manner, has a 
quick grasp of facts and can state his proposi- 
tions clearly. His broad political experience in 
Congress will enable him to handle the personnel 
of the official delegations visiting the President 
to great advantage. His natural inclination is 
to be agreeable to every one. He does not make 
enemies, but, if necessary, he can fight and he is 
familiar with all the weapons of political warfare. 


Making Marks Make Money 


on Sunday. There was no more prosperous 
crowd to be found anywhere in the world. 
There was no evidence of suffering. Then I 
went into the slums and looked for the gaunt 
cheeks of little children and did not findthem. I 
looked at the shoes, a pretty good indication. 
The children were wearing shoes, not paper shoes, 
but leather shoes. 

I went into a large retail store and all of the 
“two million” articles in that store were marked 
in plain prices. On Wednesday the mark was 
one hundred thousand for a dollar. I would 
have had to pay say three million dollars for the 
contents of that store on Wednesday. On Sat- 
urday the mark was one hundred and fifty-four 
thousand. Then on Saturday had I bought out 
the store at the marked prices I would have paid 
one million dollars less gold for the contents of 
that store than I would have on Wednesday. 

I sometimes think that one of the sources of 
this great German prosperity is the fact that the 
German Socialistic Government has held its real 
estate rents at the old rate, which has deprived 
all the people that owned real estate of their gold 
value on it. Companies and people have paid 
their obligations in marks. Marks are paid for 
endowment policies which called for marks. I 
know of one specific case where a woman had 
fifty thousand marks in a bank, worth $12,500, 
when her husband died. The war came on; she 
left it in the bank, thinking that was the safest 
place, and shortly before I got there she received 
a note from the bank saying it could not carry 
such a small account and they charged the equiv- 
alent of fifty cents for closing accounts, which 
she was asked to remit. The fifty cents charge 
was more than her fifty thousand marks were 
worth. Physical gold values were produced by 
the printing press. Buildings, plants, homes, 
canals and equipment of all kinds were produced 
in this way. These values now amortized are 
going to be used in competition with America. 
Labor thus employed has set Germany’s com- 
petitive machinery in perfect order. Manufac- 
turers can raise their laborer’s wages one hundred 
per cent and still will have to pay but twenty- 
five per cent of what we are paying. There are 
the reasons I say our industries are menaced. 


(Continued from page 443) 


I heard nothing in Germany indicating a desire 
on its La A to pay its reparations. You cannot find 
anything like repentance. I do not think they have 
any comprehension of guilt. I do not think any- 
body you ordinarily come in contact with feels there 
is an obligation. e manufacturer said, “Of course 
I am sending my money abroad. I send it to my 
agents in various countries. I send my goods 
over. I collect costs for Germany and leave 7 
profits over there. Should I omy —— bac! 
to give to my Government and say “Please hand it 
to the French? Not me.” 

In Germany I talked to a man who was an 
official observer, and he said: 

“After my observation I am convinced that no 
ad valorem tariff which the American people 
could be induced to put upon foreign products 
will keep German manufacturers from sending 
their goods into the United States.” 


A CURIOUS form of propaganda has appeared 

which is dangerous and unpatriotic. This is 
a suggestion which has been very widely broad- 
cast that when an American manufacturer finds 
his cost of production is higher than that for which 
he can import the same article, he should con- 
tinue his sales force, sell the foreign article, but 
close down his factory; thus at once avoiding 
competition with the importer and establishing 
a monopoly for himself. 

I am happy to say that this idea did not orig- 
inate with the manufacturer, nor do I believe 
that its real origin was with the economist who 
adopted and promulgated it. 

The same idea was expressed by another econo- 
mist representing one of our greatest banking 
institutions in New York. His idea was that 
where we found that Europe could manufacture 
cheaper than we could, we should curtail the 
production in our factories, and, he adds with the 
most bland assurance, that “the labor displaced 
would migrate naturally to the farms and mines,” 
and that the increasing demand from Europe, 
because of our large importations, would “bring 
about a better balanced condition in the United 
States.” 

To put the matter baldly, I would like to ask 
that gentleman what would happen to the work- 
ing men engaged in the manufacture of straw 


hats, of which I am told there are fifteen thousand 


at work in New York and vicinity, if the manu- 
facturers of straw hats in this country should 
order their entire supply from England, Italy 
and Germany, and say, as blandly as this econo- 
mist does, to their own workmen—“the wisest 
thing for you to do is to migrate to the fields, 
the farms, and to the mines, where sooner or 
later great prosperity would result from your 
sacrifice?” 

I rejoice to say that the American manufac- 
turers have enough regard for their employees to 
fight the good fight and if they will avail them- 
selves as they should of the manufacturers’ rights 
which are now accorded them in the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Bill, they will find that they 
at least can prevent gross undervaluation, they 
can prevent dumping, and with the knowledge 
of the actual facts as to the value placed upon 
imported articles which they manufacture, they 
can find out exactly what they are up against, 
whether the full law is being enforced, and adjust 
their course accordingly. 

If only the men who work with their hands— 
whether it be on the farms, in the mines, or in the 
factories—could be brought to realize that the 
American market is their market, that protec- 
tion is for the maintenance of their wage-scale; 
that, though they have cut down immigration 
which would lower their own standard of living, 
yet the products of low European wages, pro- 
duced under conditions no American could stand 
for, would flood the American market were it not 
for this same tariff. Then the whole problem 
would be understood and the political demagog, 
who opposes a just protection, would be silenced. 


[ET us educate our working men and all our 

customers to the fact that the prosperity of 
the United States as a whole is the best thing for 
the people as a whole, and that nosection and no 
part of our United States can go down because 
of foreign competition, without bringing down ill 
the others. 

It is the only country in the world where we 
have a universal language, where the diversifi- 
cations from north to south and east to west 
industrially cover every possible phase of pro- 
duction and manufacturing. Our climate gives 

Continued on page 467 
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of books rises one whose personality is 

head and shoulders above that of the 
crowd. Such is Gertrude Capen Whitney of 
Boston and Augusta, Georgia, whose books, 
through their teaching power and their charm, 
reflect her vivid personality in every line. No 
wonder those already published go into edition 
after edition while the thoughtful reading public 
eagerly waits for more. 

Blood tells, and in the veins of the gifted 
author of “Yet Speaketh He,” “Above the Shame 
of Circumstance,” “The House of Landell” and 
many more—books that startle, thrill, rouse the 
mind and teach the heart—runs the blood of 
fearless, high-minded, gifted forebears. Pil- 
grims, landing at Plymouth in the Mayflower, 
contributed to it—John Alden, Priscilla Mullins, 
Richard Warren, Francis Cooke. Puritans of 
old Boston did the same. The line, traced over- 
seas goes to the Adamses of Sulgrave Manor. 

The Capen ancestors came in the John and 
Mary to Dorchester in 1630, and their descend- 
ants have been vividly active in the cultural life 
of the Old Colony region ever since. In 1641 
John Capen signed with his mother, documents 
which provided for the first free public school in 
America and one of the Boston schools stands 
today on land donated by the Capens. Edward 
Capen was active in the founding of the Boston 
Public Library of which he was later an official. 
So the list might be extended at will. There 
was Phillip Eliot who helped the Apostle to the 
Indians, John Eliot, translated the Bible into 
the Indian language, a work of monumental 
research and scholarship. There was Preserved 
who was a founder of the iron industry in the 
United States; there were rear admirals, colonial 


Nie and then out of the ruck of writers 


officers, college presidents, philanthropists, Trini- 


tarian as well as Unitarian ministers, farmers, 
merchants, musicians. There were seventeen 
great uncles who fought in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Pioneers all, they placed the mark of their 
pioneer work for freedom, for culture, for what 
was new and best in all fields of thought and 
endeavor, on their descendant. Yet undue 
pride in the illustrious achievements of one’s 
ancestors is really no part of Mrs. Whitney’s 
character. 

“What I care for,” she says, “is what I have 
selected for my soul’s service. The influences, 
the qualities that have come to me from them; 
that is what counts. These influences perhaps, 
have inspired the urge of my own spirit for 
expression and the desire to serve humanity. I 
have learned to look at personalities in terms of 
qualities and the expression of principles. I do 
not ask, was my father a blue blood or a red 
blood, but what has my soul selected from my 
opportunities of ancestry.” 

What has my soul selected from my oppor- 
tunities?” That is the question which she bids 
each one of us to ask ourselves. How we should 


Gertrude Capen Whitney 





Author and Inspirational Leader 
Who Combines Charm with Keen Insight into Social Problems 





ERTRUDE CAPEN WHITNEY, descendant of 

an illustrious line of intellectual pioneers, who 

bids us ask “ What has my soul selected from my 
opportunities?” 


ask it and what the reply must be subtly urges 
itself upon us all through one of her first books. 
“I Choose,” is the vivid, appealing title. It is 
the story of a poor drudge of a working girl whose 
first choice was no more than to open the pantry 
window and let God’s cool air come to her in the 
stuffy pantry where she had no choice but to 
continue to wash the dishes. Simple action, 
built upon a thought that revolutionizes worlds. 
Choice has built the universe and it led Mary 
Ellen through trials and temptations along an 
upward path that ended in noble womanhood 
and infinite service to mankind. 

A book like this spells “more,” for the satis- 
faction of the cultured demand of the general 
public, and ‘‘Above the Shame of Circumstance,” 
carried the idea forward. ‘Our talisman of rec- 
ognition,” she says, “‘is the practice of the presence. 
The light that lighteth every man, illumines 
those who live this talisman, making each a 
herald of his own worth and a signal of his own 
advance. Yet,” she hastens to add, ‘Masters 
walk the common paths of humanity.” 

It is such noble thoughts as these, soulfully 
connecting the picturesque warp and woof of her 
stories, that make the romances she builds of 
such value to humanity. She has been called 
an apostle of “New Thought” but she is far 
more than that. The wisdom which distils in 
rounded periods from her work is rather the 
placing in a new light the old thoughts which the 
masters of old taught in so clear a light that he 
who reads may not fail to understand and be 
uplifted to new strength and noble purpose by 
the realization. Here is, indeed, not so much 
new thought as a new understanding, a preach- 
ment of what is noble and exalting in the old 


thought, sweetly placed in common terms for 
the uplifting of the multitude. 

“Masters walk the common patks of humanity” 
indeed, and it is for the legions of ““common men” 
and “ordinary women”’ to realize that each one 
may be a master if he will but choose the light 
that leads and the upward way along these 
common paths. 

That is Mrs. Whitney’s philosophy, put not in 
prosy essays but in the vivid, living setting of 
romantic tales. One finds it first exemplified in 
her first book “Yet Speaketh He,” ‘“‘a tale woven 
from threads of thought given me by a child as 
he stood before the monument erected to the 
memory of Dennis Cahill, the hero who leapt into 
the canal at Augusta, Georgia, hoping to save the 
life of a babe who had fallen into its turbid 
waters.” This story shows how the simple, ele- 
mentally heroic deed, through the thought of 
self sacrifice in service which it exemplified, car- 
ried other lives onward in noble deeds far beyond 
the seeming reach of the action or its lesson as 
ordinarily interpreted. This is not so much 
“new thought” as it is a new application of what 
is best in old thought, but it is a new method of 
such application. The seeking of a soul for light 
on its own inner workings along with light on the 
problem of daily helpfulness to others, the blend- 
ing of such seeking and self analysis into delicate 
romance which stirs the finer fibre of the heart, 
these ideals in her literary art show convincingly 
in this first book and carry onward through all 
Mrs. Whitney’s work in varying proportion. 

Thus we have in “The House of Landell’”’ two 
charming and dramatic love stories exquisitely 
parallelling each other throughout the tale whose 
scenes are laid, partly in an old and wealthy 
New England hilltown, partly in the sunny 
South. Here ina style that is virile, yet touched 
with delicacy and thrilled with the tenderness of 
sentiment, the story unfolds in unsurpassed 
beauty of diction. That Mrs. Whitney’s feeling 
for the beauty of nature is as strong as her ability 
to search the hearts of men is evidenced by con- 
vincing paragraphs all through the book. What, 
for instance, can one find in the writings of the 
cult of nature worshippers to match this? 

“A gentle breeze moved through the forest as 
earth passed on and thread by thread, band by 
band, segment by segment, the moon became 
visible, shining down upon the open space of 
waters. The waves glistened; the rising breeze 
died away; the wood thrush wakened in the 
lightening darkness and poured forth one glori- 
ous, echoing cadenza, then fell again to sleep, 
lulled by the ecstacy of his song. The pines 
bowed their heads to voices men could not hear 
and the hemlocks sent incense from nature’s 
sacred altar into the sweet fall air.” 

Yet, this is only the lighting of the picture, in 
which virile men and lovely women match per- 
sonalities with destiny and work out the great 
problems of life. Psychic phenomena, now rec- 
ognized factors in life’s expression, give Mrs. 
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Whitney’s book a touch of mysticism making 
the elucidation of strange and mysterious occur- 
ences convincingly clear. Marriage, growth of 
creative power, the finer phases of love, the true 
province of the church, all in their reaction on 
the unfoldment of character; these are a few of 
the tremendously important matters dealt with 
in this extraordinary tale. 

It is a far cry from the soul-searching adven- 
tures of “The House of Landell” to the moon 
magic of ““Where the Sun Shines” with its moon 
prince who slips to earth on one of his own béams, 
dallies with a mist sprite, loves a princess in a 
castle, lives a fairy tale and grows by earthly 
experience to be that noblest type, a sun man. 
A dainty conception this, yet because it is also an 
allegory it is thought compelling and you find in 
it that same desire toward spiritual uplift, the 
same teaching quality, which is in all Mrs. 
Whitney’s books. 

These books in their infinite variety, their high 
purpose and their teaching quality show us in- 
deed, that “masters walk the common paths of 
humanity,” but they walk them, nevertheless, as 
masters. What Mrs. Whitney’s soul selected 
from its opportunities along these common paths 
shows in the story of her life. Born in Canton, 
Massachusetts, an historic, somewhat aristo 
cratic country town, she found fairyland as a 
child, a nook in the shrubbery where she and her 
playmates lived in imagination with the fairies. 
From the age of six onward she wrote poems, 
stories, essays which came to be sought for the 
school papers and looked forward to as eagerly 
by the school children who knew they would 
hear some original deduction or some pretty fancy 
evolved, though the designated topic might be 
trite. 

When about twelve, a noted divine visiting 
at her mother’s house asked her opinion of a book 
she was reading. Overcome with timidity she 
answered, “I don’t know.” At once, over- 
whelmed with the weakness of this answer she 
fled to her “‘sky parlor” at the top of the house 
where she wrestled with her problems. ‘Don’t 
know!” she repeated in disgust, “Don’t know 
what you think of a book you are reading! It is 
time for you to be able to make up your mind and 
be able to state what you know about what you 
read and what you think—religion and other 
things. Of course’’—severely—“you are going 
to grow up and I should be ashamed if you did 
not think bigger and bigger all the time; so every 
six months you are to come up here and tell your- 
self what you have learned and shape it up with 
what you knew before, so as to see that what 
you know and what you consider and fancy do 
not contradict each other.” This she faithfully 
did during all the years of her life, “in the sky 
parlor” of the old Canton home, and since then 
she has a’ways severely challenged her standards 
by the measure of the largest consciousness she 
could grasp and contemplate. 

She wrote for the Canton Journal, taking her 
first poem with fear and trembling to the good 
old-time editor, Ephraim Thorndike, who pub- 
lished it. She wrote for the Dedham Transcript, 
reporting the annual ‘“‘town meeting” as her very 
first assignment—an unheard of thing for a young 
woman in those days—modestly taking notes 
behind a screen. Then she sat up all night get- 
ting her copy into shape and mailing it the next 
morning “without an error” as she afterward 
learned. 

About this time she began her novel ‘The 
House of Landell,’’ which was to be issued from 
the press thirty years later. Think of that, in 
these days when people “dash off” novels in 


three weeks to be forgotten after the next three! 
Lilian Whiting, the literary critic, has called ‘““The 
House of Landell” ‘‘a soul drama.” This the 
gifted authoress, as she herself puts it, “worked 
out of observation and theory into an interpre- 
tation of the pattern factory where are formed 
and formulated the actions we call life, actions 
which are really but the objective expression of 
the real life of the mind.” 

Her father died, leaving the mother to manage 
the finances of the family. In this “Gertie” was 
her right hand “man.” Under this guidance she 
developed ability to cope with business situations 
and men of business and affairs, acquiring a 
keeness of insight added to intuitive qualities 
which some have declared to be evidence of 
occult or psychic powers but which she knows to 
be the result of discernment and observation 
due to this early training. She thus learned to 
handle money, to read character, to seek to 
recognize truth and deceit and above all to 
practicalize principle, a power which shows so 
conspicuously in her writings. 

She attended Gannett Institute in Boston, the 
Radcliffe of its day, its courses running parallel 
with Harvard in philosophy, literature and rhet- 
oric. She regards the scope of this school in its 
power to guide original research and train to 
clear inferences and deductions as remarkable. 

On the death of her mother she entered social 
service in Boston, taught literature and expres- 
sion, lectured and studied social conditions and 
the evolution of human character through many 
sources and types. She measured actualities by 
her ideals, testing the strength of the latter as 
foundations for daily living through practical, 
vital experiences of her own and others. 

“The Other Side of the Bridge,” a study in 
social conditions, showing in vivid fiction how 
two serene, helpful, educated women, taking 
residence in a slum, were able to ennoble the 
lives of all about them, was one result of this 
period of her life. 

Her lectures presented the old truths in new 
light. A friend warned her; “You are a pioneer. 
Don’t be a pioneer; the path is too hard. Get 
in behind the pioneer.” To this she replied: 

“T could not do that. There are ten genera- 
tions of pioneers for the best that life can give 
behind me, I must be true tothem. I must be 
true to truth.” 

This was thirty years ago and the results of 
this attitude of mind show constantly in her 
books and in her life. Tragedy and suffering 
have come into her life. Of these she seldom 
speaks—only of the sunshine. 


HE platform experiences too bore fruit. 

Perhaps no passage shows the high idealism 
of her prose better than the closing lines of 
“Above the Shame of Circumstance” in which 
Mary Ellen thrills the great audience with her 
message and the benignant beauty of her pres- 
ence, then turns to meet the betrothal glance of 
her lover in the wings. 

“Mary Ellen stood upon the platform before a 
crowded house that listened with hushed atten- 
tion to her words. A noble type of woman she 
was, poised in the power of her message. About 
her floated draperies of amber touched with 


veiled roseate hues as the creamy clouds of dawn _ 


are vitalized with the life blood of the sun. 
“With the sweetness and simplicity of a child 
she told them her soul’s experiences, of the dark 
ways lighted for her at first just by the casual 
mention of a name and a seemingly careless word; 
how she followed the gleam, often stumbling and 
sick at heart, until she learned, that she was one 


————__ 


with God, and that meant one with all the world. 
As she spoke the mist-visioned shadows of soul 
night were blazoned with the light of coming day. 

“ ‘Experience, revelation, knowledge; oh friends 
of my heart!’ she said in tones so low and far- 
reaching that they were like the sounding of a 
mighty organ or the message of the forests, sing- 
ing in the memory long after the bellowings of 
trumpets have died away. ‘On these crosses 
come our initiation into the oneness of life.’ 

“The air throbbed with the virility of her 
message, so fully was the soul born within the 
spoken word. Through the address her message 
had pulsed through the stillness of her body. So 
motionless had she been that her call seemed 
disembodied and ethereal as revealed with no 
visible sign of a messenger. Now in closing she 
stepped forward and reached out her arms, 
clouded in amber, melting into symphony of rose. 

“*Men and women,’ she said, pouring the 
splendor of her vision upon them, illumined with 
the power of her God manifested personality, 
‘long ago we hailed the Son who heralded this 
oneness of fatherhood and Sonship, brotherhood 
and friendship. Now we greet, in fuller under- 
standing of his message, the realization of the 
Christ in spirit and in truth. I give you the talis- 
man by which all may know him in each other. 
It is the practice of the presence of God.’ 

“She ceased speaking. As they who pass from 
sacred altars the people rose to leave the hall. 
She stood in the wings of the great platform. For 
the moment she was alone. The white light of 
one who has attained surrounded her.” 


AFTER her marriage to George Erastus Whit- 

ney of Augusta, Georgia, she made her home 
in that beautiful southern city, visiting often in 
the North and studying and loving both sections, 
finding deep in the heart of each the power which 
both possess in different ways. Her nest of a 
home has the quaint atmosphere of ante-bellum 
days and there she is happy in the ministrations 
of a family of servants who adore her and keep 
for her home that atmosphere of tranquility, 
serenity and sweet hospitality which enables her 
to cope with the very vital problems constantly 
confronting her. There she is essentially a home 
maker and there she writes, within the quiet 
southern home of her adoption, cared for by the 
simple, dignified service of olden days. 

It is out of this home atmosphere of dignity 
and refinement, of loving, sheltering care that 
has come the book of poems well named ‘Roses 
from My Garden.” Dainty, gentle thoughts in 
rhyme are some of these, touched with child-life, 
flowers and sunshine. Others are filled with 
power and pathos, subtending deep chords of 
human emotion. Many have deep religious sig- 
nificance and epitomize the earnest attitude 
toward living and working which is one of Mrs. 
Whitney’s characteristics. 

Strongest and best, perhaps, is the following: 


THE VISION 
“Give me the vision, Lord,” I cried, 
And wept and pleaded far into the night, 
Straining my eyes to see the truth 
That was denied me evidence through sight. 


At last, bespent and sore, I ceased 

And murmured, ‘‘Lord, I can no longer strain, 
I am so weary I must rest, 
Just rest.” And I was still. 


The vision came. 

The world is eager for further leadership, more 
clarion calls to high emprise, from this gifted 
author and it is gratifying to learn that a new 
book, “Tilly of Dunkerside,” is ready for the 
press. 
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Face to Face with Celebrities 


Flashlight glimpses of those outstanding personalities in business, politics, 
literature, science, art, music and the drama who serve as milestones in 
human progress to mark the advancement of the world 


reward for merit, and that financial— 
dollars and cents.” 

So says Edward Bok, who, as editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, became world-famous for 
his interpretation of things which meet the so- 
called feminine requirements. He is a man who 
practices what he preaches, to wit: apparently 
three subjects loom large on his mind’s horizon, 
for he has applied his theory to world peace, 
advertising, and home-town pride. 

Edward Bok insists that many minds working 
on the problem of a world peace plan should pro- 
duce an important result, so he has personally 
offered a reward of $100,000 to the best plan and 
placed the decision in the hands of a group of 
competent judges. 

He has faith in the right kind of advertising 
and in a recognition of the genius of the legion 
of men who write the advertisements which the 
public may read and buy. He decrees: 

“T will give $10,000 to the man or woman who 
shall write the best piece of advertising copy 
during the coming year.” 

Bok believes in his home town—Philadelphia; 
so he has added another resolution simultaneous 


(eo is one great and always acceptable 


},DWARD BOK says: “J will give $100,000 for 

the best World Peace Plan.” “I will give 
$10,000 for the best piece of advertising.” “I 
will give $10,000 for the best service rendered to 
Philadelphia.” 


with his going down to his bank and depositing 
$200,000 worth of securities, which give an an- 
nual income more than required to meet this 
resolution: 

“T will give to the resident, man or woman, in 
the metropolitan district of Philadelphia, $10,000, 
who, during the year shall have done or rendered 
a service best calculated to advance the largest 
interests of Philadelphia.” 

America at large was not familiar with the fact 


that this man was one of our foreign-born citi- 
zens until he wrote his “Third Person” autobiog- 
raphy, ‘“The Americanization of Edward Bok.” 
Edward Bok was born in Holland, landed an 
immigrant at Castle Garden, New York, and re- 
sponded early in life to the expressive nickname 
of “Dutchy.” 

His first literary contribution was the responsi- 
bility of a Saturday morning newspaper delivery 
route. At thirteen he was telegraph messenger 
at $6.25 per week. 

Early in life Edward Bok began to establish 
contact with famous people, including General 
Grant, John Greenleaf Whittier, President Hayes, 
Jefferson Davis, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James G. Blaine, William E. Gladstone, 
and even with Wall Street, acting as personal 
stenographer to Jay Gould. Henry Ward 
Beecher gave Edward Bok a broadened editorial 
vision of Beecher’s ‘“‘Sermons.”’ This syndication 
evolved into the first woman’s page feature ever 
known in a newspaper. 

It has been facetiously said that the high 
cost of living may be attributed to Edward Bok 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal, who stimulated 
and deliberately increased luxuries into everyday 
necessities. 

Edward Bok retired from a very active edi- 
torial life into the greater activity of “doing 
things” to carry out ideals evolved in editorial 
work. 

A 


Edna Dean Proctor, the Last of Her 
Period in American Literature 


‘“‘What’s the news today, David. Bring the 
papers—”’ 
At the age of ninety-four, with mind clear as a 


bell, Edna Dean Proctor spoke these last words.’ 


She passed away on a balmy, sunny December 
day in 1923, after a life spanning eventful years 
since 1829. It was her favorite month—the 
mature month of the year—the month of the 
Christ-birth that she had desired for her leave- 
taking. 

Edna Dean Proctor was America’s Nestor 
poetess. Famed for three generations, her lines, 
“Columbia’s Emblem,” written for Columbus 
Day of the World’s Fair in Chicago was read and 
heard by nearly every school boy and girl of that 
day in the United States. She ranked high 
among the poets of three generations. 

The friend of Abraham Lincoln, Horace Gree- 
ley, Longfellow, Whittier, Beecher, Holmes and 
Emerson, she was writing poems with Julia Ward 
Howe, author of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” during the Civil War that brought high 
praise from Whittier, the Quaker bachelor poet, 
whose tender lines suggest—well, a love letter 
from the then aged sage of Amesbury to the bril- 
liant and handsome poetess from the Granite 
State. He visited her home at Henniker, New 
Hampshire, and wrote those eloquent lines of the 
old stone bridge—in moonlight. 


Four score and fourteen years she lived—a long, 
eventful and inspiring life to the very last. Her 
poem of ‘Sergeant York of Tennessee’”’ was the 
voice of the poet heard in World War times, and 
“Gypsy Queen” was written at the age of ninety- 
three and set to music by her nephew, David 
Proctor. It was sung by maidens at the piano 


DNA DEAN PROCTOR said: “What's the 

news, David—bring in the paper.”’ (She was 
94 years of age.) “My greatest joy in living has 
been to express gratitude.” 


in 1923—as she sat at the harpsichord eighty 
years ago, in 1843—one of the first students at 
South Hadley. She was one of the first products 
of higher education for women in America and 
remained a bride to the Muse to the last. 

Her books, “Songs of America,” “Glory of 
Toil,” and ‘Songs of the American People,” a 
tribute to the Indians, are in every sense classics 
in poetic lore. 

She had a poet’s interest in the word and 
phrase. A world-wide traveler in Europe and 
Russia and South America, she conceived the 
idea of making the graceful blades of growing 
corn, the “maize,” Columbia’s distinctive 
emblem. 

Well do I remember the night at ‘Breezy 
Meadows” when she captivated a large gathering 
of distinguished authors and editors an entire 
evening in reading her own poems. Her lus- 
trous dark eyes sparkled as she stood as straight 
as an Indian and with firm voice repeated her 
stirring lines. She had the grace of womanly 
beauty at eighty as at eighteen. She was like 
a bit of delicate Dresden or Haviland—as dainty 
in appearance as she was strong in mind and 
ideals. 

“What a wonderful world it is—I have lived 
day by day and found my greatest joy in trying 
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to express my gratitude to the Great Giver of 

Good, for humanity, my country and my people.” 
Her last lines written in her own bold, vigorous, 

handwriting sounds the note of her philosophy: 
The round years are many, the gocd world wide; 
No welcome to death till the last day is done— 
There’s always the wind on the heath, and the 

sun. 


A 


Magnus Johnson, the Farmer-Senator 
with the Big Voice 


New stars appear in the Senatorial firmament 
every two years. Political telescopes A. p. 1923 
were focused on Magnus Johnson of Minnesota. 
Room 125 in the Senate Office Building was a 
center of the spotlight in the opening of the sixty- 
eighth Congress. An array of milking stools, 
those that strap to the back and ride like a rock- 
ing chair, and the old-fashioned, three-legged 
stool, that you can swing at the unruly bossy 
when she kicks the milk pail over, was a center 
of attraction in the Senate Office Building. 

Senator Magnus Johnson is of medium size, 
with sturdy, rotund form. His gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles accentuate twinkling eyes and a winning 
smile. He has an irresistible sense of humor and 
is quick in retort. His expansive brow that some 
might say indicated the baldhead of age, has some 
of the rugged suggestions of the virility of his 
Viking ancestors. 

There is something strong and earnest in 
Senator Johnson that has appealed to the voters 
of Minnesota. He speaks rather broken English 
with a voice that resembles a fog-horn on the 
platform—but he speaks in no uncertain tones. 

He voted against confirming his rival, Ambas- 
sador Kellogg, and introduced Joint Resolution 20 


ENATOR MAGNUS JOHNSON says: “We, 

the Farmer-Laborites, hold the balance of 
power.”’ “My favorite song is ‘Du Gamla, Du 
Fria, Du Fjellhoga Nord.’ ”’ 


in furtherance of world peace. As he entered 
his office he was humming, and I asked him if it 
was his favorite tune, and he replied in the 
affirmative, stating that it was an old Swedish 
folksong called ‘Du Gamla, Du Fria, Du Fyjell- 
hoga Nord,” meaning “‘you old, you free, you 
cliff of high north.” The tune sounded to me 
like the “‘land of the free and home of the brave”’ 
—but it was not. He represents the spirit of 
Scandinavia as the successor to Senator Knute 
Nelson, but in a paramount way he represents 
the voice of discontent-protest from the farmers 
of the West. 


Senator Magnus Johnson insists that Scan- 
dinavia is far advanced in socialistic and com- 
munistic tendencies. Determined to fight to a 
finish for government ownership of the railroads, 
because he believes it to be the salvation of the 
farmers—he glories in the fact that he is one of 
the best farmers in the world. Born at Warm- 
land, Sweden, in 1871, he has been keeping things 
pretty hot ever since. Educated in the public 
schools in Sweden, he followed by learning the 
trade of glass-blower. Immigrating to America 
at twenty-one, he was first employed in the lum- 
ber camps of northern Wisconsin. His ambition 
in those days was to own a farm and build up a 
neighborhood on community-life lines. 

His political career began in 1915, as a member 
of the Minnesota Legislature and later in the 
State Senate, where his influence was felt, espe- 
cially in 1921. 

In the public eye he insists that he stands for 
the economic interest of the producing classes, 
farmer and worker, who are to control conditions 
to the betterment of all the people, eliminating 
swollen fortunes. 

“It pleases me to see Democrats voting with 
Republicans,” said Senator Johnson with a 
smile. ‘It reveals the power of the Farmer- 
Laborites holding the balance of power. This 
will count in the future legislation,’ said the big- 
voiced Minnesota Senator, striking the table 
with a heavy blow. 

A 


Jackie Coogan, the Boy Who Earns a Million 
Dollars a Year in the Movies 


‘“‘When I motioned people to ‘stop’ and ‘go’ on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City—that was the 
biggest event in my life,’”’ said Jackie Coogan, the 
little dream prince of Boy and Girl Land. 

All of it goes to prove that our Jackie is a regu- 
lar boy. Certainly to walk up to the most con- 
gested traffic corner of the world and take the 
place of that powerful, influential, blue-coated 
policeman, whose motion of hand is law to pedes- 
trians and automobiles, is the ambition of every 
boy. 

The occasion which Jackie referred to came 
about on his recent visit to New York City, 
when Dr. John A. Harriss, Deputy Police Com- 
missioner in charge of New York City’s traffic, 
gratified Jackie’s ambition by having him direct 
all traffic at that corner for thirty minutes. 
“And a little child shall lead them!’ Jackie 
Coogan is a wonder-child, known the world over, 
and yet he is a real boy. 

On the occasion of his seventh birthday, when 
a party of friends arranged to celebrate the occa- 
sion with a dinner to him at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, I saw a long table in the Co- 
coanut Grove set with forty-one covers. Forty 
people marched in and stood for some minutes— 
so long that I called a waiter to find out what 
was the trouble with the party. He said that 
it was in honor of Jackie Coogan and pointed out 
young Jackie at the other end of the hall, where 
his curiosity had led him to investigate the reason 
of the very colorful waterfall. He was busy 
playing in the water, as only children love to 
play. 

Jackie Coogan was born October 26, 1914, in 
Los Angeles—so there you have it. He is nine 
years old. The discovery of Jackie Coogan 
belongs to Charles Spencer Chaplin. He saw 
him for the first time when he was five years old 
and recognized in Jackie ‘““The Kid”—and what 
a kid he was! Chaplin took him under his wing 
and made him the central figure in his picture, 
“The Kid,” and thereby touched the heart- 


strings of the world, almost overnight making 
Jackie Coogan the most famous boy alive. 

There are three members in the Coogan family 
—Mr. Jackie Coogan, Sr., Mrs. Coogan, and 
Jackie. Both Mr. and Mrs. Coogan’s families 
are of the stage and they have had much theat- 
rical experience, so Jackie comes by his calling 
honestly. Incidentally, Jackie Coogan receives 
the highest salary paid to any boy in the world. 
Recently his father signed the contract for him 
which will mean a million dollars a year to 
Jackie, covering a certain period. 


~ 


JACKIE COOGAN says: “J was a New York 
City policeman once.” 


He certainly is a popular boy! He has been 
known to make two entrances, from the same 
trip, into the Grand Central Station in New 
York. Why? Many of his friends and admirers 
believed that he would arrive on a twelve o’clock 
(noon) train. More than ten thousand of them 
had gathered in the lobby of the Grand Central 
Station to meet him. It so happened that Jackie 
arrived at 9:30 a.m. Upon hearing of the great 
crowd gathered to greet him, he insisted on a 
second arrival and was taken through the under- 
ground station corridors. As the crowd from 
the 12 o’clock train came into the lobby, Jackie’s 
friends greeted him as per schedule, not dream- 
ing that Jackie had been so accommodating as to 
“arrive twice.” He arrives many times every 
night on the screen to the delight of American 
boys and girls. To see him face to face, his snap- 
ping dark eyes, shaking his head in boyish fash- 
ion—a little Lord Fauntleroy—transformed in- 
stantly into a tragic little Oliver Twist, he has 
the versatility of youth in the glory of all its 
naturalness—with the genius of an artist. 


A 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, the Lady from Vermont 
as Hostess at the White House 


The guests began gathering at nine o’clock in 
the evening. The stately mansion was aglow 
with lights nestling in the verdure of a green 
winter, encircled by a caravan of automobiles 
coming and going, honking and sputtering. 
The Marine Band in brilliant scarlet added color 
to the picture, but the prettiest picture of all 
was Grace Coolidge, standing at the side of her 
husband, beaming a welcome. 

This was the initial reception scheduled at 
the White House by President Coolidge to the 
Congressmen and their wives. 

Everyone had a Congressional handshake. 
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Conspicuous in the line and behind the line were 
old friends. This was the first Presidential re- 
ception given by a President born in Vermont, 
and a Vermont girl was mistress of the White 
House. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge is first a home-maker— 
who comes from the small town (in her case, a 
Vermont town). 

When Calvin Coolidge was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts, his home was in Northampton. 
It is to be noted that the glamor and attraction 
of society life in Boston, as the wife of the 
Governor of the state, was not sufficient to take 
her away from Northampton, thereby breaking 
into the school plans of her boys. And so it was, 
during the greater part of the time Calvin Cool- 
idge was Governor, Mrs. Coolidge remained in 
charge of the little home at Northampton. 

It is very apparent that Mrs. Coolidge has 
“Faith in Massachusetts,” for in the White House 
today, in the long reception room, there are two 
flags; one the American flag and the other which 
she brought from Boston—the flag of Massachu- 
setts. She has faith in Massachusetts, but she 
has for a long time had faith in her husband’s 
political fortunes. It may, however, be said 
that this faith has been supplemented for some 
time by the emblem of her husband’s party, in 
the form of a little ivory elephant, which she has 
carried as a lucky piece. 

“I play the piano some,” she said, with a slight 
emphasis on the “‘some.”’ 

“Just enough to accompany the boys, who 
play the violin and the ’cello—making up a trio. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Coolidge does not play anything, 
and we usually select our time to play when he 
is elsewhere. I am quite sure that he does not 
appreciate our musical talents.”’ 

The two boys, John and Calvin, are attending 
a school at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 





MBS. CALVIN’ COOLIDGE says: “J play 
the piano—‘ some’— enough to accompany 
the boys.’ 


Some humorist has facetiously pointed out, 
“Previous to the time the President was married 
to Mrs. Coolidge (then Grace Goodhue of North- 
ampton, Mass.), Miss Goodhue was teaching in 
Doctor Clark’s school for the deaf.” It may be 
pointed out that this is not extraordinary, except, 
that even at that time, the President was known 
as “Silent Cal.” 

From all accounts, the courtship of Calvin 
Coolidge was not attended by anything which 
departed from the usual. It is related that Cal- 


vin made a quick trip up to Vermont, to see Mr. 
Goodhue one day and in a casual, but matter of 
fact manner,. the convefsation was brief and to 
the point as follows: 

“How are you Calvin? 
you?” 

“T’ve come up to marry Grace.” 

And Grace Goodhue became the wife of an 
attorney, a city councilman, mayor, state sena- 
ator, governor, vice-president—and now wife of 
the President of the United States. 


A 


Frank W. Stearns, the Original Calvin 
Coolidge Man 


“Calvin Coolidge will be President of the 
United States just as sure as you are sitting in 
that seat.” 

It was Frank Waterman Stearns sitting beside 
me on a special train en route to the National 
Republican Convention in Chicago in 1920. 
There were a goodly number of Coolidge men on 


What can I do for 


the train and there were some who were not all : 


for the “favorite son of New England.” But 
there was no wavering about Frank Stearns. He 
began early in the morning and he never quit 
talking of Calvin Coolidge. In his quiet, but 
most impressive way, he distributed badges 
and books. He had faith in the destiny of the 
Vermont lad. 

“T saw in Calvin Coolidge when a member of 
the Massachusetts legislature, a future Presi- 
dent in the making,” said this great friend of the 
President the other day. 

Frank Stearns was born in Boston and comes 
from an old New England family. He gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1889, long before Calvin 
Coolidge ever dreamed of attending the school. 
Engaging in the dry goods business he did not 
strive for prominence in public affairs, but was 
always known as a quiet man who was doing 
much more than he seemed to be doing. 

He became acquainted with Calvin Coolidge 
as a State Senator of Massachusetts, when the 
seeming indifference of the young Amherst man, 
concerning a bill affecting Amherst College, net- 
tled him. Later, when Coolidge accomplished 
the work without saying anything, Frank Stearns 
said to himself out loud: 

“There is an ideal man for public life.” 

The acquaintance ripened without much con- 
versation, but a wholesome interchange of confi- 
dence. When President Coolidge went to Wash- 
ington as Vice-President, Frank Stearns was with 
him, and has been with him since. In Washing- 
ton he is recognized as the one close, personal 
friend who is a veritable member of the White 
House household. A father could not be more 
devoted to a son, and there is something quaint 
in his hard-headed comment on the new life he 
is leading in Washington. 

“The spotlight does not make him blink.” 

The friendship has the beauty of a Damon and 
Pythian attachment. No one appreciates what 
Frank Stearns has done for him more than the 
silent, but thoughtful Calvin Coolidge, who be- 
lieves in actions rather than words. No one 
would ever accuse Frank Stearns of being an 
adept or trained politician, and yet, in his quiet 
devotion and loyalty to a friend, he has exem- 
plified the highest ideals of political sagacity, 
tempered with an unimpeachable sincerity. 

Walking about the White House grounds, or 
attending a Presidential function, Frank Stearns 
can be pointed out as the happiest man of all. 
He would rather have praise and tribute to Calvin 
Coolidge than for himself, and would rather be a 











friend of Calvin Coolidge than President of the 
United States. 

Frank Stearns had his struggles in the early 
days, and he knows how to overcome obstacles 
in a patient and friendly way. His one real 
passion in life was Calvin Coolidge, and his faith 
and predictions in the man he feels have already 
more than been fulfilled. 

“Yes, I do really feel that there will be a little 
more Coolidge sentiment apparent at the 1924 





FRANK W. STEARNS says: “J would rather 
be a friend of Calvin Coolidge than President 
of the United States.” 


Convention than we found in 1920,” he grimly 
said, lighting his cigar with an old Portland 
sulphur match. 

Other eminent gentlemen may nominate and 
second the name of Coolidge at the Convention, 
but the real nomination, the original presentation 
of the name of Calvin Coolidge as President of 
the United States was made by Frank Stearns in 
the quietude of a gathering of personal friends. 
The national career of Calvin Coolidge was 
begun in that moment when Frank Stearns lit 
another match and started the Coolidge boom. 


A 


George Cohan, the Song and Dance Man 
who Sets the Pace on Broadway 


“There is one thing that counts when Oppor- 
tunity knocks—and that is ability. Failure is 
the thing in which we are the least interested, 
and yet failure in one thing is often the basis of 
success in another.” 

It was George M. Cohan, the philosopher, with 
Irish Celtic blood coursing through his veins, who 
was speaking. He writes a play to entertain an 
audience as he would guests coming to his home 
tospend anevening. A tender heart-throb pulses 
when George Cohan appears in the “Song and 
Dance Man”—his latest play. He has his oppor- 
tunity after many years of dreams, and sees it 
collapse in dismal disappointment. He is licked, 
but he starts at something else—and succeeds— 
and then goes back to his first ambition. 

A biographic flash of his life is portrayed in this 
latest comedy. Appearing in the title-role, he 
tells the story, through the actors and the lines, 
of the aspirations and disappointments of a stage 
career. The humor and pathos of failure and 
triumph in the theatrical world is the theme— 
a glimpse “behind the scenes.” 

The play proceeds with the story of a “Song 
and Dance Man” who had helped a young actress 
to get a start and fails to get his start. At the 
zenith of her career, the sensation of Broadway, 
the actress decides to retire from the stage and 
marry the rich man. The problem of a “career” 
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or a marriage is argued in the subtle action and 
pithy dialogue as the plot develops. 

After one of many curtain calls, the audience 
insists upon having a real George Cohan song and 
dance. He appears, with the familiar old kick, 
for actions as well as words count in making 
George Cohan an American institution. Mil- 
lions sung his song, “Over There,’ in France, 
and keep on singing it “over here.”’ His genial 
humor shines through songs and play with a real 
heart-purpose. 

On his way to the theatre Christmas Eve I met 
George Cohan. Children were rushing by to see 
the big tree ablaze on Boston Common and the 
candles aglow in the homes on Beacon Hill. He 
wanted to go with them—but the “song and 
dance” must go on! As the little folks stopped 
to look in at the store windows, longingly, the 
big-hearted boy, George Cohan, cut short his 
“make-up” time to make some kids happy. One 
of the little lads remarked: 

“Why, he is a regular Santa Claus, only he 
ain’t fat.” 

George Cohan would likely have become 
eminent in public life if he had been a politician, 
because he certainly can read the mind of the 
masses. His steady upward and forward look 
is ever an earnest of sincerity—but never too 
serious to lose the sense of proportion. 

“The theatre is as much a part of the American 
home life as the dining room or kitchen—and we 
all want to express ourselves in something worth 
while—that’s why I keep right on writing plays 
and songs,”’ was his terse comment. 

Cohanesque plays blend touching pathos, keen 
satire and rollicking humor, reflecting American 
life of Cohan’s day as Dickens did English life 
in his time. 


EORGE COHAN says: “The theatre is as 

much a part of the American home as the 
dining room.” ‘“‘Ability counts when Opportunity 
knocks.” 


Born in Providence, Rhode Island, July 4, 
George Cohan finds a birthright for his flag- 
waving. In fact, he was to the theatre born. 
His father and mother were theatrical people. 
As a “regular boy” he used to slip away and play 
ball or go skating on Boston Common between 
acts while the ‘Four Cohans” were appearing 
in vaudeville. 

On the firing-line, behind the foot-lights, inter- 
preting the thought of the hour, Cohan is happy 
in his work, whether it is writing or rehearsing 
the “Tavern” or “45 Minutes From Broadway,” 
or “Little Nelly Kelly,” or “Rosie O’Reilly.” 


George Cohan can gather his large family of 
theatrical productions around him with the feel- 
ing that they have all “turned out well.” 


A 


General Leonard Wood, the Governor of 
the Philippine Islands 


A seasoned soldier, who in a charge on a battle- 
field has faced bullets, is now facing a barrage 
of investigation. 

“IT want nothing concealed,” said General 
Leonard Wood in his characteristic way when he 
was confronted as Governor of the Philippines 
by the correspondent of the New York Times 
with the information that his son, Lieutenant 
Osborn Wood, had speculated in Wall Street 
and profited to the extent of $800,000. Even 
when the arrow struck home, General Wood main- 
tained the Spartan spirit of a veteran—even 
though the arrow struck close to his heart. 

“Not only must a subordinate be loyal to his 
chief, but a chief loyal to his subordinates—and 
both to the government they are serving.” 

This was the expression of General Leonard 
Wood and has been a rule of his eventful life in 
public service. The principle is being put to a 
test in the investigations started in the Philip- 
pines. Whatever may be brought out in this, 
there are many millions of Americans who can- 
not forget the devoted life service of Leonard 
Wood to his country. 

A close, personal friend of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the boy born in New Hampshire, reared on Cape 
Cod, who has served under the flag in almost 
every clime, retains loyal friends. Four years 
ago he was the leading candidate on several bal- 
lots for the nomination of President at the Re- 
publican Convention. He had honored the 
traditions of his forebears, who arrived on the 
Mayflower and the seven ancestors who fought 
in the Revolutionary War and those who later 
responded to every call of the country for 
volunteers. 

Any one decade of the life of Leonard Wood 
from the time he started to make his way in the 
medical school at Harvard to the present time is 
crowded with incidents and events of historical 
importance. He was the Commander of the 
“Rough Riders” and the work he did in cleaning 
up Santiago after the Spanish-American War, 
and later in Havana as Governor of Cuba, would 
entitle him to enduring honors. He was con- 
nected with the last Indian War campaign, when 
Geronimo was captured. As his forefathers had 
fought the Indians with flintlocks in Colonial 
times, he continued and helped to complete the 
work which resulted in the lasting peace with the 
Red Men of America. There has always been 
something practical in the Wood method of 
doing things. 

As Governor of the Moro province in the Phil- 
ippines and Chief of Staff in the United States 
Army, he made a notable record. The conquest 
of yellow fever was one of the triumphs of Wood’s 
Cuban administration and, as a well-known army 
surgeon said: 

“When history has forgotten General Wood, 
the soldier, and Governor Wood, the administra- 
tor, it will still remember Dr. Wood, the surgeon, 
who conquered yellow fever.” 

It was General Wood who exemplified the idea 
that an army is not an engine of destruction, but 
an instrument of constructive work in every 
community where he has been stationed. His 
military administration in the Philippines in 
1906-1908 marked the turn of affairs in the 
Islands. 


GENERAL WOOD says: “Be loyal to your 
chief and be loyal to your subordinates.” “J 
began life serving under the Flag and I must go on.” 


An untiring apostle of preparedness, Leonard 
Wood’s work will live in what he did at Platts- 
burg and in preparing the army and the people 
for the great emergency of the World War. 

When he again took up the work in the Philip- 
pines at the urgent request of President Harding, 
even declining the Presidency of the University 
of Pennsylvania to do so, he insisted that he 
must go on in serving under the flag and giving 
all that is in him to his country. 


A 


Evangeline Booth, the Commander of the 
Salvation Army 


“Poverty is not yet lessened in the United 
States as a result of the prosperity wave pre- 
sumed to have followed the World War,” said 
Evangeline Booth, who, as commander of the 
Salvation Army of America has more than any 
one individual exerted herself to relieve the poor 
and the unfortunate. 

And Evangeline Booth should know. The 
poor we have with us always, and she is always 
with the poor. 

Like an audience spellbound, I sat entranced 
while Evangeline Booth retold the heart story of 
the Salvation Army. 

The scene was in a dressing room of a theatre. 
Dressed in the rags in which she appeared before 
the audience she related the struggles with the 
submerged—the “down and outs’—picturing 
poverty until the very marrow of my bones was 
chilled. 

“Twenty-seven of us were sent with her to jail 
for playing horns on the streets of London—ar- 
rested for disturbing the peace, while proclaiming 
the Peace of Salvation.” 

The prosecuting attorney called. Evangeline 
Booth, true daughter of a noble father, then in 
her teens, made her plea by reciting the story 
of the redemption of each one of her fellow 
prisoners—telling who they were. 

“You tell the story to the court! That is all 
that is necessary,” said the attorney, wiping away 
the tears when she had finished. 

Like Portia, Evangeline Booth pleaded well. 
She still touches hearts. 

After a touching climax in speaking she pulls 
herself together and smiles: 

“Now wipe away your tears. Let’s do 
something.” , 

Eminent authorities agree that Evangeline 
Booth is the most eloquent woman speaker in the 
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world, especially in the interpretation of a soul 
message. 

She moves with the subtility of a natural 
dramatic power with the heart impulse ever her 
cue. The spiritual self of Evangeline Booth is 
manifest in every act of her every day work. 
During her recent illness she planned a new cam- 
paign and called it a “rest” while she communed 
and prayed as her distinguished father had taught 
her to pray. 

The doughboys will not forget the doughnuts 
and the work of the “‘Sallies.”” The self-sacrific- 
ing effort prevailing in peace-times to help re- 
habilitate humanity in the spirit of the Master, 





VANGELINE BOOTH says: “You may be 

down, but you're never out.’”’ ‘Poverty in the 
United States has not lessened since presumed war 
prosperity.” 


continued in the tense moments to mark the 
borderland of mortal and immortal life to many 
a brave lad. 

Over thirty million people have attended the 
street corner meetings of the Salvation Army in 
the United States this year. General Booth 
once said in reference to the horns and singing on 
the streets: 

“If we were to preach only, we could not bring 
up the wrecks and derelicts from their haunts. 
The horns resemble the sound of the trumpet 
calls and when we gather together and look into 
their eyes, somehow the smile of the Master 
reaches them.” 

As Evangeline Booth says: 

“There are many poor people in rags and pov- 
erty without the Divine Message because they 
will not enter the fine churches and cathedrals in 
their rags. Organs playing with all the majesty 
of the beautiful services, are not as alluring to the 


poor and discouraged as a band on the corner. 
The horns and drums are their organ in God’s 
church out of doors.” 

As she converses, her dark, lustrous eyes shine 
like stars, her clear-cut features and sympathetic 
personality and voice appeals, even in the hoarse- 
ness following a lecture. One wonders if any 
actress on the stage was ever more beautiful than 
Evangeline Booth. 

As Commander of field operations of the Sal- 
vation Army in London five years and Com- 
mander of the Salvation Army in Canada eight 
years, she is a seasoned veteran, but maintains 
the angelic sweetness of her youth. 

In far-off Alaska an old Klondike prospector 
met President Harding and told him: ‘The Sal- 
vation Army saved what was left of me in the 
campaign organized by Evangeline Booth. 
Praise the Lord!’”’ -He then began singing one of 
her songs which are sung all over the world. 

When Evangeline Booth heard of this, she was 
not interested in fame as a composer. With her 
eyes closed she prayed for the old sourdough in 
far-off Alaska who is now carrying on the work 
of the Master. 

A 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Twenty-sixth 
President of the United States 


Five brief years ago, January 6, 1919, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s death closed the mortal career of one 
of the most picturesque figures of modern Ameri- 
can history. Member of the legislature, police 
commissioner, Rough Rider in the Spanish War, 
Governor of the Empire State, Vice-President 
and President of the United States for seven 
years, explorer, author, an American citizen to 
the core, Theodore Roosevelt was a great leader 
and benefactor of his time. Anniversaries sug- 
gest reminiscences, and incidents are recalled that 
have left enduring impressions. 

“By Jove, I like fellows who do things!’’ 

This was the explosive beginning of an inter- 
view with Theodore Roosevelt that fairly raised 
my hair. Upon my return from Europe, after 
witnessing the coronation of King Edward at 
Westminster Abbey, I had called at the White 
House, attired in a princely Prince Albert coat, 
a silk hat, white spats, a cane and gloves, to make 
my report like a real Ambassador. 

On July 30, Theodore Roosevelt had given me 
a letter to Ambassador Choate, saying, among 
other things, ‘“Chapple is a good fellow and has 
done excellent work.”’ This letter given back to 
me, I had used in calling on some of the crowned 
heads in Europe. 

When I entered, I felt there were fireworks 
coming instead of the praise I had prepared for. 

‘‘What possessed you to use that letter in that 
manner?” 

He repeated with emphasis, ‘““Why did you use 
that letter in that manner?” 


Still I could not speak. Then buttoning up the 
first button, then the second and slowly the third 
of my Prince Albert, I approached, upright, with 
regular step. Looking squarely into those snap- 
ping gray eyes behind the glasses and facing a 
row of shining teeth and a square jaw, I orated: 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT said: 
son lie where he fell.” 


“Let my 


“The spirit of Roosevelt was upon me!” 

He burst into laughter and fairly shouted: 

“T said you would get into that Abbey if you 
had to break in with a jimmy. Choate has writ- 
ten all about it. By jove, I like fellows who do 
things! Sit down and tell me about it.” 

While in France I visited a lone grave on the 
crest of a hill on a dismal, rainy December day. 
It was enclosed with four evergreens—as if in 
eternal remembrance. There was the little blue 
cross the Germans had planted, the French cross 
with its wreath of immortelles, and the little 
American cross with a circle of stars and stripes 
—there lie the remains of Quentin Roosevelt. 

Amid the withered flowers his comrades had 
brought, emblematic of the uniform he wore, a 
little blue violet peeped up through the blanket 
of brown. Just then the leaden, sodden sky 
overhead seemed to open and the azure blue of 
heaven smiled at this little violet. Nearby was 
the stone marking the spot where he had fallen in 
his blazing machine. On this tablet I wrote the 
story of the little violet-—spattered with rain- 
drops, as if tears from heaven. 

I sent this to Colonel Roosevelt and on the 
Saturday before his great soul passed on out into 
God’s open, he read the story of the little violet 
a-bloom on Quentin’s grave. The father heart 
was breaking, but he gave utterance to the words 
that offered consolation to American mothers 
whose sons had fallen overseas. 

“Let my son lie where he fell.” 

A Spartan to the last, an American to the core, 
Theodore Roosevelt, the valiant torchbearer of 
Truth and Youth, will live as one of the heroes of 
young America. 





How it sets my heart to throbbin’— 
The song of the first robin, 
In the spring; 
In the glow of early mornin’, 
Of the daybreak the first warnin’, 
Hear him sing. 


Oh, there’s nothin’ quite so cheerin’ 
As the robin’s first appearin’ 


And his song; 


And I have a hopeful vision 
That in fields that are Elysian 


He'll belong; 


THE FIRST ROBIN 


Hear his note of liquid glory, 
Pouring forth his joyous story 
Of an hour 
When the earth that has been sleepin’ 
Feels a quick’nin through it creepin’ 
Of new power. 


Oh, you golden-throated singer, 

Of the springtime the sure bringer, 
Lift your voice 

As from out the tree top swayin’, 

Faith in God and man displayin’, 
You rejoice. 


And that I shall hear his twitter, 
For there sure is nothin’ fitter 


Than the note 


Of such melody supernal 
In the home of the Eternal 
From his throat. 


—S. B. Tobey 
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Artist of Lights and Shadows 


Julie Brown, silhouettist extraordinary, transfixes the speaking likeness 
of her subject with a few swift snips of her flashing scissors 


published an article on ‘‘Vagabondia,” 

which was illustrated with silhouettes that 
were strikingly impressive. To this day readers 
are writing about these unique illustrations which 
recall so well a popular fad that recurs now and 
then as a pastime. These silhouettes were made 
by one who is considered one of the most skillful 
silhouette artists in the world. Indeed, she is 
first of all an artist. From her knowledge of 
technique evolved silhouettes that seem to live 
and breathe with the spirit of a portrait. The 
dead black outline fairly shimmers with life. 
She has the photographic sense, but that is not 
all that Julie Brown has done. 

During the war she visited many of the hos- 
pitals and was one of the most valiant hut work- 
ers of the American Red 
Cross. She received 
many letters from the 
doughboys, who found 
the long dreary days of 
convalescence in the 
hospitals made brighter 
when Julie Brown ap- 
peared with her scissors, 
not to cut bandages, 
but just to snip silhou- 
ettes. She has a charm- 
ing personality that is 
reflected in her work, for 
she loves her work and 
does it chiefly from the 
impulse of wanting to 
entertain others. 

The following is a 
letter she received dur- 
ing the war from one of 
the officers, which only echoes the opinion of 
many of the doughboys: 
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Rose O'Neill 


Base Hospitat 101, FRANCE. 
May 20, 1919. 
Dear Miss Brown:— 

I want to thank you personally for all the pleasure 
and happiness you have given the soldier boys in 
my care. You have left much more of an impression 
on these poor lads than you realize—for the reason 
that you could do so much more and in such a 
different way than anyone they have seen. They 
appreciate your talent and understand the sacrifice 
you have made to come to France and help them 
in this unique way. 

Sincerely, 
Major E. B. Stessins, M. C. 
Ironwood, Mich. 


As silhouette cutting had been Miss Brown’s 
profession, it was mentioned as a qualification 
for entertainment in the hut work. The idea 
of moving from hospital to hospital was being 
carried out and Miss Brown went from ward to 
ward with her silhouetting outfit and two books 
full of reproductions of silhouettes published in 
papers—scenes from current plays—baseball— 
tennis players—photographs of stage celebrities— 
kalograms of Generals—prize fighters, etc., and 
cuttings of the people on board ship going over, 


and immediate surroundings. Then the interest 
began and in just a few minutes Miss Brown 
would be drawing the profile—cutting it out— 
and pasting it on a card and giving it to some 
soldier, saying: 

“One for mother—one for the other person— 
and one to keep yourself.” A triplicate cutting in 
three minutes. After 
the first silhouette 
game was on, and ina 
full ward of sixty to 
seventy men in an 
afternoon between one 
and four Miss Brown 
would do about fifty 
faces, and in the even- 
ing perhaps thirty 
more. 

There is something 
sociable and wonder- 
fully homelike in cut- 
ting out silhouettes. It 
is catching, and noth- 
ing unusual to see the 
officers and men doing 
silhouettes of each 
other. A most engross- 
ing entertainment. 

Thousands of these 
silhouettes went back to America bearing the 
name of the Red Cross. 

Miss Brown says: “It is all a matter of possess- 
ing the photographic sense—this silhouette cut- 
ting. After having cut 
over fifty thousand sil- 
houettes—many made 
in less than two min- 
utes each—one natur- 
ally must be able to 
get the essential char- 
acteristics of a sub- 
ject’s features in a 
flash. 

“Of course I can 
cut silhouettes with 
the scissors without 
first making a sketch, 
and sometimes at 
charity affairs when I 
am called upon to 
turn out a large num- 
ber of portraits, I 
do it that way. But 
they’re not nearly as 
satisfactory. A really 
good silhouette should 
be just as effective as 
a sketch, and the only 
way to have it so is to make the sketch first 
and then cut it out. 

“Like everything else, a silhouettist must keep 
in practice. I find the more I make, the better 
they are. And it is usually true that the quicker 
they are made the better they are—which bears 


Julie Brown 


Katherine 
Hawthorne 


out my theory of the photographic sense, which, 
of course, is instantaneous. Profiles of women 
I find harder to do than men. Their profiles 
are much harder to classify. Consequently to 
make a really good silhouette of a woman re- 
quires a little more skill.” 

Miss Brown was playing tennis with Admiral 
Sims when war was declared, and it was the 
Sims family who gave her the scissors she used 
to cut all the overseas silhouettes. Among those 
who have posed for Miss Brown are: Nazimova, 
Lenore Ulrich, Cyril Maude, John Barrymore, 
Fred Stone, August Belmont, Madame Fiske, 
Augustus Thomas, Lorette Taylor, Fay Bainter, 
Rose O’Neill, and best of all—Miss Brown’s 
brother, Lieut.-Col. Lewis Brown, Captain of 
the U. S. Army Polo Team, who this year de- 
feated the British. 

The Julie Brown kalograms are extremely 
unusual—the series that ran in The World a few 
weeks ago included Pavlowa, Harry Lauder, 
Mallory, Carpentier, Coue, and others. 

The kalogram idea came to Miss Brown 
when an artist named Palomar (Russian) com- 
mitted unsuccessful suicide by eating green 
paint because of his failure to portray the soul 
of a person in the letters of their name. Miss 
Brown compromised and thought it might be 
safer and more simple to interpret the action 
than the soul, and in her kalogram work she tries 
to portray the characteristic motion of a person, 
whether they dance or skate, play tennis, the 
violin, or poker; or she can make the letters of 
Sophie Smith look exactly like her Ford, and 
Eleanora Sears like her Rolls-Royce. “All very 
simple,” to quote Miss Brown again, “‘if you have 
a highly developed photographic sense.” 
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Oh, Patient Eyes! 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Oh, patient eyes! Oh, bleeding, mangled heart! 
Oh, hero, whose wide soul, defying chains, 

Swept at each army’s head, 

Swept to the charge and bled, 

Gathering in one too sorrow-laden heart 

All woes, all pains; 

The anguish of the trusted hope that wanes, 
The soldier’s wound, the lonely mourner’s smart. 
He knew the noisy horror of the fight, 

From dawn to dusk and through the hideous night 

He heard the hiss of bullets, the shrill scream 

Of the wide-arching shell, 
Scattering at Gettysburg or by Potomac’s 
stream, 
Like summer flowers, the pattering rain of death; 
With every breath, 
He tasted battle and in every dream, 
Trailing like mists from gaping walls of he'll, 
He heard the thud of heroes as they fell. 
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‘‘He wears the Rose of Youth upon him’’ 


Boy Scouts as Radio “Announcers” 


The Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York in its 
WJZ” in broadcasting 


ENTION of Boy Scouts immediately 

conjures up the vision of a little khaki- 
- clad figure with a wide-brimmed hat 
and a pack and cooking kit on his back trudging 
light-heartedly down the street on his way to 
join the other members of his troop for a day’s 
hike in the country. 

The largest single unit of the organization in 
any part of the globe is the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of Greater New York, which is the co-ordin- 
ating office for the five borough councils of that 
city. It exercises guidance over some 23,000 
boys and 3,000 volunteer leaders, besides running 
the largest camp of any sort in the world, and 
the only outdoor forestry school in the country. 

Naturally one looks for executive talent direct- 
ing work of such magnitude, and his expectations 
are fully satisfied when he finds such men as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Barron Collier, head of the 
car advertising business all over the world, and 
Justice Frederic Kernochan, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions. 

At the suggestion of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who was chairman of that committee, it was 
decided to separate the local work from that of 
the national office. This was done in May, 
1922, and Mr. Roosevelt was elected president 
of the new organization by the board of directors, 
which automatically continued to be the govern- 
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RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, and President of 
the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York 


drive for scoutmasters uses “‘ 


By A. SCHAEFFER, JR. 


ing board under the new name of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York. Barron 
Collier was elected vice-president, and he was 
immediately appointed chairman of the Camp 
Committee by Mr. Roosevelt. 

That the phrase ‘“‘chairman of the Camp Com- 


the headquarters unit, where he lives throughout 
the year in a huge log hut. In conjunction with 
Barron Collier, he is trying to develop an all- 
year-round camping program. At present, al- 
though the camp is open all-year-round, the 
Scouts seem to have a tendency to concentrate 
their camping activities to the two months of 
vacation during the summer, the Winter Camp, 
held during the week between Christmas and 
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oer G. COLLIER, Vice-President of the Boy Scout Foundation, addressing the Scouts at the 


Kanohwahke Lakes Boy Scout Camps during one of his visits in the summer. 


Mr. Collier, who is also 


Chairman of the Camp Committee, is doing a splendid work for the advancement of this boy-building 
organization and has been instrumental in securing the co-operation of many prominent people 


mittee” is not an honorary title easily can be 
understood when some facts about the camp are 
mentioned. People all over the United States 
have heard of it at one time or another under 
the phrase “the big Boy Scout Camp at Bear 
Mountain, New York.” 

The official name is the Kanohwahke Lakes 
Scout Camps, and it lies nearer to Tuxedo than to 
Bear Mountain. Without exception it holds rank 
as the largest camp in the world, for its twenty- 
three units, spread along the eight-mile shore line 
of three connecting lakes, care for 2,600 boys daily. 
The accommodations are exclusively for the Boy 
Scouts of the metropolitan area. During the 
summer camping season of 1923 even this 
capacity was overtaxed, and the site is being 
expanded now to care for an additional 1,000 
boys. 

The Chief Camp Director, Harvey A. Gordon, 
exercises direct supervision over the camp from 


New Year’s, and an occasional week-end trip 
over Saturday and Sunday. 

Perhaps the greatest attempt at expansion in 
the Foundation’s entire program was the incep- 
tion of the first outdoor forestry school in the 
country at this camp last summer. This was the 
result of a series of conferences called by Mr. 
Roosevelt, in which Barron Collier, Dr. B. T. B. 
Hyde, of the Museum of Natural History, Dr. 
Hugh Baker, formerly Dean of the Syracuse 
University School of Forestry, Arthur W. Proc- 
tor, Executive Secretary of the Foundation, Mr. 
J. C. Penney, and others participated, for it was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s idea that the practical educa- 
tional features of the Scouting program in New 
York should be expanded. 

The construction of the Forestry Camp itself 
was a splendid indication of the efficiency and 
skill of the future foresters, for the entire unit 
consisting of a mess hall and assembly hall, 
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for THE FIRST TIME in the history of Radio broadcasting, a high-powered station was operated by 
the Boy Scouts in a drive to obtain one thousand new Scout leaders. The boys did their own 


announcing, operating and managing of the station for the night. 


The picture shows the Editor of the 


“National Magazine”’ delivering an address on Boy Scout activities 


together with a dozen tents, was laid out and 
constructed within the spacc of twenty-five days. 

The first step in the program of expansion was 
taken for an intensive two-weeks’ drive through- 
out Greater New York in January, to recruit 
1,000 new men to serve as Scoutmasters. There 
are hundreds of boys in the city who are insist- 
ently demanding to be allowed to join the Scout 
organization, but for lack of an adult to lead 
them their pleas have had to be refused. 

The entire work of the Foundation in its vari- 
ous forms of activity has met with general favor 
and assistance. Business houses of every sort 
and in all parts of the city have enthusiastically 
endorsed it, and in many cases given material 
aid. The American Paper and Pulp Association, 
for example, has provided material for 150,000 
blotters to be distributed as a direct appeal 
during the drive for Scout leaders. The O. J. 
Gude Company and the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany have provided space on several of their most 
prominent billboards. Joseph P. Day is allot- 
ting space in his car card ads for the same pur- 
pose, to say nothing of the contribution of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company of carrying two 
huge placards on the outside of each of their 
four hundred busses. 

On the opening night of the drive, January 14, 
a patrol of Scouts took over the operation of 
WJZ, the radio broadcasting station of the 
Radio Corporation of America, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. The most prominent Scouts of the 
city were picked for this honor, and from 7:30 
P.M. until the station signed off for the night 
they did the announcing, operated the controls, 
and handled the broadcasting room entirely by 
themselves. 

Never before in the history of radio broad- 


Going abroad this Summer? 


casting has such an “air jamboree” been held, 
and the comments and letters that are beginning 
to pour into the office of the Foundation show 
what an innovation it was. During the course 
of the evening the Scouts had the pleasure of 
announcing and listening to a talk by the editor 
of the NatTionaAL MaGazINnE, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, who, in his association with Barron 
Collier, has shown as great an interest in the 
Scouts of New York as Mr. Collier himself. 

All of the boys selected for that evening hold 
records of one kind or another. Michael Salucka, 
Arnold Starwich, and George Kutzelman have 
all saved oné or more lives. Kutzelman is also 
holder of the merit badge record in the East, 
having so far won forty-three of the sixty-three 
it is possible for a Scout to qualify for. 

As the evening progressed each boy was given 
a chance to handle the announcing, the honors 
in this part of the program going to Herbert T. 
Swanson, holder of the tri-state signaling cham- 
pionship of New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. The other boys present were Andrew 
Bostwick, who recently set a radio record by 
copying code messages from 143 different ama- 
teur stations all over America. One which he 
received is listed as an amateur station in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Adrian Fredericks, who though only sixteen 
years old, is considered the best boy bugler in 
the city, blew taps when WJZ signed off for the 
night. Harry Galland, an Eagle Scout, Edwin W. 
Fordham, holder of one of the two radio merit 
badges given out in Brooklyn, and R. Ray Peter- 
son, the chief life saving director of the Brooklyn 
Scouts, were the other boys of the Patrol. 

Every man who can recall the thrill of boy- 
hood, is interested in the Boy Scouts. Boy 


Read the article in 


Scouts mean better citizens. How many a man 
looks at a boy with his enthusiasm concerning 
his scout work and envies him the glory of youth. 

Barron Collier, head of the Boy Scout founda- 
tion in New York started Scout Master for the 
better citizenship of New York. He urged talk- 
ing with the boys, playing with them, advising 
them, winning their respect and being chums. 
It means as much to the men as to the boys. 
There is not a man who is a real man who cannot 
teach a boy something by the example he sets, 
by sympathizing with his ambitions and aspira- 
tions. President Coolidge wrote at this time: 

“I regard the work of the Scouts as an ideal 
mode of citizenship development and character 
construction. Both of my sons are Scouts, and 
my observation of the benefits they have derived 
from their affiliation has strengthened my con- 
viction of the organization’s usefulness.” 

A Scoutmaster meets a troop of thirty-two 
boys once a week to consult with them on points 
of conduct involving honor, and instructs them 
in various phases of Scout work. Every task in 
scouting is a man’s job cut down to a boy’s size. 
The scout oath has been taken by Governors 
and Presidents and many eminent men. A list 
of the names of busy men in New York City who 
have given themselves to Boy Scout work is a 


UDGE FREDERIC KERNOCHAN, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York 


directory of executive leaders who have made a 
conspicuous success. This is not the most won- 
derful aspect of Boy Scout work. The men are 
giving themselves to the work as well as their 
money. A drive to secure additional men to 
serve as Scoutmasters in New York was one of 
the most significant and encouraging guarantees 
of future citizenship. 

Here is a want advertisement that appealed 
to the thousand patriotic and generous minded 
business men of New York: 





_ ** Better Citizens for New York City’’—Boy Scouts 

seek 1,000 more leaders by January 31. Hundreds 

of boys refused admission to organization because they 
have no Scout Master. 








the travel section 


by Ben Blessum on ‘‘Norway—the Geographical Paradox’’ 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are 


with the bigness of the man in meeting 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. He 
seems to have been born for big things. He was 
born in 1866 at Logansport, Indiana, and named 
Kenesaw Mountain by his father who was a 
Union soldier. In the public schools, Kenesaw 
Mountain had to run the gauntlet of the taunts 
concerning his name. Although a little fellow, he 
was wiry and with his four brothers was able to 
“Hold the fort.” 
Graduating from the Union College of Law, he 
began practice in Chicago in 1891. He was of 
the legal calibre that belongs on the bench. For 


Tv is something that impresses you 


UDGE KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS is as 

picturesque in character, appearance and per- 
formance as his name, and has a well-developed 
faculty for living up to his spectacular reputation. 
He has for years been an outstanding figure in our 
national life—a sure and unfailing source of copy 
for the newspaper men, who long ago came to 
look possessively upon him as something in the 
nature of a meal ticket. His most ordinary remark 
or casual action is good at any time for a front-page 

paragraph in any metropolitan daily 


two years he was private secretary to Secretary 
of State Gresham in the Cleveland Administra- 
tion. He was appointed District Judge of Illi- 
nois and here he made his worldwide reputation. 
He fined the Standard Oil Company twenty-nine 
millions of dollars, which further confirmed the 
fact that Judge Landis was equal to big things. 

When baseball was at its most critical stage 
he was called to be the Commissioner for the 
National Baseball League and later for the 
American League. 

As Arbitrator of the Building Trade Wage 
Dispute in Chicago he was instrumental in set- 
tling a most problematical labor situation. 

Judge Landis is a slender man with the face of 
& poet, surmounted by a shock of iron gray~ hair. 


He speaks with round full tones and his slender 
hands are effective in gesture. There is no mid- 
dle ground for him. His mind accurately meas- 
ures to his own sense of justice the line of the 
right and the wrong of a proposition and he 
drives ahead. Probably the greatest activity of 
his picturesque public career is not to be recorded 
on the statute books. Rather, he will be remem- 
bered as the man who stabilized the National 
American Sport—Baseball. 

A committee of leaders in this sport waited 
upon him at his judicial chambers in Chicago and 
pleaded with him to undertake this work. They 
had a concrete proposition to make. It was a 
seven-year contract at $50,000 a year. Judge 
Landis looked over the contract and saw a 
clause, “‘And recommend to the National Base- 
ball Commission.” 

His answer was, “If I assume this responsibility 
I will recommend to no one. My word must be 
final.”” His terms were accepted and his word 
has been final. 

He did not believe in barnstorming trips, ex- 
cept by special permission and supervision, and 
Babe Ruth was the first to collide with this rul- 
ing. The Big Babe very quickly acceded to the 
wishes of Judge Landis, as the players, as well 
as the fans, have absolute confidence in the fair- 
ness and reasonableness of any decision which 
Judge Landis makes. 

In his suite in the hotel I found him just fol- 
lowing a dispute which he had refereed between 


RANT, SAHUARO AND SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS, on the Apache Trail of Arizona. 


doing worth-while things 


two teams in the International League. My 
first question to him was: 

‘Judge, how did you happen to be in base 
ball?” 

“T don’t know that that question has ever 
been asked me, but I think I can tell you. I’ve 
been on the bench sixteen years. That’s a long 
time. I have been very busy; so busy that I 
hardly had an opportunity to play a game of 
golf or watch a base-ball game. As a boy I lived 
in Indiana, out in a state where there’s liberty 
and freedom, and lots of it. Now, sixteen years 
is a big hole in a man’s life. I liked to play base- 
ball as a boy and when this opportunity came to 


“me to again become interested in the sport I 


was interested and I took it, and I am a young 
man again—in fact, I never was more than 
twenty-five.” 





The Inside Story of a Set of 
Pictures 


"THE American color-artist who is winning new 
fame through an extraordinarily fine set of 
paintings reproduced in a handsome new edition 
of Dickens’ famous novel, ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,” is Harvey Dunn, himself an unusual 
character—such a character as you'll find more 
often in a book than in real life. 
He doesn’t look like the average conception 


Now the 


autoist follows the winding, climbing way where once the fierce and warlike Indian was the sole 
over-lord. Apache and Arizona—the two names associate themselves in the minds of the “old timers” 
of the West with deeds of daring and of savagery that fiction never rivalled 
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of an artist—Van Dyke beard, horn-rimmed 
glasses and long hair are not his style—he looks 
more like an unusually robust Indian done over 
by a good tailor. He has a dog named Peg O’ 
My Heart, reputed to be able to recognize the 
sound of her master’s automobile among a hun- 
dred strange cars (and it isn’t a flivver at that). 


ARVEY DUNN, the artist who made the strik- 
ing illustrations for the Cosmopolitan Pub- 
lishing Company’s handsome new edition of “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” owns a very valuable dog. 
Its name is “Peg O’ My Heart,” and it has been 
taught to ride in the back of his car and bark a 
warning whenever a - > cop appears in the 
offing 


She’s a valuable dog, he says—he has taught her 
to ride in the back of the car and bark whenever 
a motorcycle cop approaches from behind. 

Dunn was made a captain in the Army and 
sent to France to paint real battle scenes during 
the war, the pictures to be used for propaganda 
in keeping up morale at home. They are still 
on exhibition at the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. 

When he finally packed his uniform in moth 
balls he expected to go back to the old job of 
illustrating whatever came along. Then came 
a terrible discovery. For nearly a year he had 
been witnessing at first hand real tragedy, real 
drama, real pathos, real self-sacrifice—he couldn’t 
get up any sincere enthusiasm for the “milk and 
water jobs,”’ and every popular illustrator must 
contend with these now and then. For awhile 
he thought he’d have to give up the general run 
of illustration work. Then came the commission 
to do a set of thirteen elaborate paintings for the 
new edition of Dickens’ historical novel—a story 
packed with vivid action scenes in the country 
Dunn had just left. And there seems to have 
been real inspiration in it. 

“It would have taken a thousand pictures to 
illustrate the story properly,” he wrote the 
publishers when the set was finally done. It had 
taken him eight months—and he had painted all 
of the pictures over time and again before he was 
satisfied with them. 

The guillotine scene, for instance, he was 
ready to send to the publishers early last July. 
But he feared the color blendings were too festive. 
His nine-year-old son saw it. 

“Gee, Dad,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘that’s fine—looks 
just like they’re yelling for a baseball game!” 

It took the artist only five minutes to scrape 
off the picture he had been working on for a 
month. And while the guillotine scene as it 
finally appeared in the book is powerful enough to 
attract a crowd at an exhibition of paintings, it 
certainly is not festive. 


There are “human interest’ stories behind 
nearly every one of the thirteen pictures. 

The brilliantly colored painting inlaid on the 
front cover, for instance—Mr. Dunn made the 
Revolutionary sentry throw up his arms and 
command a halt with the gesture that all Ameri- 
cans in France during the war found to be so 
characteristic of French sentries. And the bor- 
der around this particular picture made it look 
as though it had been weathered in wood since 
the actual days of the French Revolution. That 
delightful effect was due to chance—the artist 
meant to omit the border altogether and smeared 
it with black paint because the proximity of so 
much white canvas interfered with his color 
combinations. He found the black did the same 
thing. And so he scraped it to an irregular gray 





Courtesy, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


The earliest use of the “ankh,” symbol of 
enduring life, was in the form of a plate, 
Egypt 3,300—3,000 B. C. 


The “ankh,” in Bronze, also appears as an 
ornament on what is said to the first 
example of a candle or tallow dip in Egypt, 
shown above, found in the tomb o 
ut-ankh-Amen. 
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The cartouche, or name plate, of Tut-ankh- 
Amen, contains the symbol later to 
designate Copper. 
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Here are two slightly different forms in which 
the ancient alchemists employed the “ankh,” 
the symbol of enduring life, to des’ 
Copper. _ 











with his knife. The next time he saw it the 
border had been incorporated in the reproduction 
with an accidental effect so striking that both 
artist and publisher decided to let it remain. 

A grim painting representing Dickens’ hero, 
Charles Darney, as he listens in the Bastile while 
clocks strike the numbers he will never hear 
again, is “the picture of what a front line trench 
felt like,”? Dunn confided. 

“Dr. Manette’s Garden in Soho, London,” is 
in fact the artist’s recollection of a beautiful 
present-day garden in France—the garden of a 
French surgeon of Neuf Chateau, a Dr. Diez who 
served in the French Army during the war. 
Harvey Dunn was billeted in the surgeon’s home, 
and has promised this particular one of the set of 
paintings as a gift to his one-time landlady. 

It seems almost a pity that some of the stories 
behind these unusual pictures by an unusual 
modern artist should not appear in print some- 
where in the book, even though the book is of 
such distinguished authorship. The ghost of 
Dickens, who loved his stories so well, probably 
couldn’t object. 


This Young American Violinist is Winning 
Many Plaudits 


VV HENEVER Americans gather away from 

home, there is evidence of state pride. It 
was a moment of triumph for the West Virginians 
present when Ruth Kemper, the talented young 
violinist, appeared before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Washington. She is a 
violinist who has delighted large audiences in 
Aeolian Hall in New York City and all parts of 
the country, but here she cheered the hearts of 
more than three thousand patriotic women gath- 
ered from every state in the union. 

At the tender age of four she played at a 
college Commencement. This was the beginning 
of her musical career. She began serious work 
under the tutelage of Luigi von Kunits in Pitts- 
burg and a year later studied in Boston, giving 
her first public recital at the age of nine at 
Faelten Hall, Boston. When Mr. von Kunits 
returned to Toronto and established the violin 
department at the Canadian Academy of Music, 
Ruth Kemper resumed her studies with him. 
For five years she studied with Theodore Spiering 
in New York. At seventeen she made her or- 
chestral debut with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye. During the 
banquet which followed the noted violinist and 
conductor, addressing the guests, pronounced the 
young West Virginia lass, Ruth Kemper, “a 
musician and an artist.” 

As soloist at the National American Music 
Festival at Lockport and Buffalo, Miss Kemper 
featured the Sonata for violin and piano by Henry 
Holden Huss, whose work she played later in a 
New York recital with the composer. Mr. Huss 
insisted that while he had played his work with 
world-famous artists, he felt fully justified in 
maintaining that Miss Kemper’s performance was 
nothing short of “magnificent,” and when she 
appeared as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra her work was highly praised by the 
musical critics. 

In joint recitals with Yvonne de Treville, 
musical critics enthusiastically pronounced Miss 
Kemper an artist of real distinction. She first 
began playing the violin when a tiny girl of four 
years. Already her mother, who still continues 
in a managerial capacity for the daughter whose 
musical education she has followed with such 
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close interest and with such unselfish devotion 
from earliest childhood, had discovered that 
Ruth had the gift of absolute pitch. 

Eminent critics agree that, although young, 
her technique is fluent and her intonation never 
offends. 

Long ago Miss Kemper passed out of the prod- 
igy class. As a soloist this year she won new 
laurels, and the ovation given her by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in Washington 
was a tribute to the musical genius as well as the 
training and technique of the young violinist. 
She had made her appearance on the opening and 
memorial service programs. In the evening 
General Pershing was to appear. When he did 
not arrive, Mrs. Minor, the director-general, 
summoned her to play again. Miss Kemper’s 
violin was at her hotel near Union Station and 
she was not dressed for the occasion, but a chival- 
rous reporter standing near offered his gallant 
charger—‘‘Lizzie’—and they dashed to the hotel 
while Miss Kemper kept an eye out for the traffic 
officers. In twenty-four minutes they returned 
with the violin in hand and Miss Kemper gowned 
in dainty pink satin appeared, awaiting her cue 
as a “pinch-hitter” for General Pershing, and 
saved the night. 

Her work that night recalls the favorite lines 
often quoted by James Whitcomb Riley, “If I 
had my violin and you had your song.” 


Newspaper Training Develops his Talent for 
Organization and Public Welfare Work 


"T HERE was never yet an assignment that 


appalled the young “cub” reporter who re- 
sponded to the call ‘“Mullaney.” Many a diffi- 
cult situation was presented in the early days of 
newspaper work for Bernard J. Mullaney. 
Ready to show the other boys how to get the 
story if he could not handle it, he early devel- 
oped a decisive executive genius. 

Early education in a one-room schoolhouse, 
where he learned how to spell cat and dog, 
seemed to develop double-barrelled brains. 
Young Bernard Mullaney was ambitious and 
mailed items to the county seat paper where they 
were printed, and the first ambition of his life 
was realized. Two years in the town schools of 
Corning and Addison, New York, gave him the 
finishing touch. He was introduced to stand up 
collars, but he only wore them during the winter, 
because during the summer he spent the time 
between school terms on a farm in overalls, pitch- 
ing hay and doing a real man’s work and never 
worried about his celluloid collar on Sundays. 

Then he began to dream of securing a certifi- 
cate to teach a Steuben County School and be 
addressed as Professor. The salary was $28.50 
a month, but board was cheap. After success- 
fully passing his examinations and having his 
fling as a pedagogue, the old newspaper spirit 
returned and he moved westward. The itinerary 
lead him to Minneapolis, where he found himself 
without any cash and newspapers were not look- 
ing for him. 

Standing in front of a grocery store window, he 
looked at the potatoes and rutabagas outside, 
and they seemed to beckon him. Crossing the 


box. Then he sought a position as a reporter 
and his real stride began. His ability to direct, 
and knowledge of people, soon made him city 
editor. As traveling correspondent and political 
editor, he kept on widening his acquaintance and 
experience and tried every job on the Minne- 
apolis papers. Later he proved one of the strong 
newspaper men in Chicago during the balmy 
days of the Times-Herald and Record-Herald. 

Again out of newspaper work, with the sales- 
man’s instinct acquired in a grocery store, he 
found himself in advertising work with some of 
the most prominent firms in Chicago. He was 
more than an advertising man—he was an 
ambassador in times of trouble. Then began his 
political career, serving four years in public office 
as Secretary to the Mayor of Chicago and as 
Commissioner of Public Works, where he further 
demonstrated his level-headed management. 

Upon retiring as Commissioner of Public 
Works, he became head of a general advertising 
agency, and during the war he was in the “no- 
pay” wartime organization of the State of Illi- 
nois, the State Council of Defense. There was 
not even a dollar a year or ninety-nine cents paid 
him. His services were free without stint or 
salary. 

He served under Samuel Insull as director of 
publicity of the State Council of Defense for 
nearly twenty months and those were arduous 
days. After the war he went with Samuel 
Insull to the People’s Gas Light & Coke Company 
of Chicago and is in charge of the company’s 
public relations and its industrial relations, the 
latter department having to do with all personnel 
activities: employment, training and educational, 
library, health, welfare, safety, those things that 
would naturally come under the observations 
of a wide-awake newspaper man. As one of 
Mr. Insull’s personal staff in public utility enter- 
prises, Mullaney has also general supervision 
over the publicity and advertising activities of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 


| rou grme- MULLANEY, in charge of the public 

and industrial relations of the People’s Gas 

Light and Coke Company of Chicago, is another 

shining example of the soundness of a newspaper 
training for business life 


cago and the half a dozen other big public utility 
organizations which are under Mr. Insull’s 
general direction. 

Bernard Mullaney long ago established the 
fact that he is a big man with a big heart and a 
big brain and his interests have been centered 
on the big city of Chicago. Born near Wood- 
hull, Steuben County, New York, the same 
county from which hails Richard E. Enright, 
the Police Commissioner, and many other emin- 
ent citizens of New York, Bernard Mullaney 
has added distinction to the county located back 
in the hills near the Pennsylvania line, as a place 
where sturdy men of leadership type are born 
and reared. 
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lle threshold he camped behind the counter and ——— = : 

iss spent a year doing up sugar and candling eggs NE OF THE TONTO CLIFF-DWELLINGS near Roosevelt Lake, on the Apache Trial in Arizona. 

rst in the cellar. The record of being a first-class There are seven groups of these dwellings. One house has twenty rooms. Ancient pottery, corn cobs, 

our grocery clerk was achieved, but on brown wrap- Corn itself, cotton weaving, turquoise beads, basketry, and stone implements have all been taken from these 

1eS ping pa: sn lei ts he scribbled notes ruins. On the pottery is found every geometrical design known to modern science, and in the cotton and 
: Ne ee ee eee ee basket weaving every stitch produced by modern looms. Whence came the race who built those dwellings? 

ose and tried his stuff on the evening callers who sat 


Where did they go—or what became of them? We do not know. How many thousands of years have 


ich around the stove and dipped into the cracker passed since those first real Americans vanished from the earth no one can tell. 
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When Misfortunes Proved to be Blessings in 
Disguise to Ernest Thompson Seton 
A’ least twice in his life an overwhelming, 

crushing disappointment has resulted in 

putting Ernest Thompson Seton securely on the 
road to good fortune. 

His first great handicap occurred when a stu- 


dent of eighteen, attending the Kensington School 
of Artin London. Due to over application to his 


RNEST THOMPSON SETON, aartist and 
writer, whose brush and pen have been the 
means of making known the furred and feathered 
denizens of the woods and plains to thousands of 
delighted readers of his nature book 


studies his health became so undermined that he 
was ordered home under the threat of tubercu- 
losis. It was heartbreaking for the ambitious 
youth to bid farewell to his art classes and return 
to Canada in the role of an invalid. Particularly 
was he loath to leave the wonderful library in 
the British Museum, where were books full of 
the precious facts for which he hungered. The 
knowledge of birds and animals he had gained 
there was soon destined to be put to practical 
use. After some nursing by his mother at home, 
he was sent to the wilds of Manitoba, where a 
brother was homesteading. Here for two years 
the young man lived an outdoor life, growing 
strong and hardy, and pursuing with tireless 
zeal his study of native birds and animals. The 
practical application of what he had acquired in 
his London study enabled him later to become 
recognized as one of the world’s leading natural- 
ists. Given the appointment of Government 
Naturalist to the Province of Manitoba, through 
the bleak dreariness of a physical breakdown was 
laid the foundation for his success as an artist 
and naturalist. 

Some years later—in the nineties—Seton’s 
second keen disappointment occurred. An ocu- 
list decided that he must rest his eyes for at 
least six months to save his sight. The many 
wash drawings he had been working on from early 
morning until far into the night, so exquisitely 
fine that every little marking on fur or plumage 
was shown, had strained his sight. What made 
the situation hard to bear was that after unre- 
mitting toil at pot-boiling tasks in his early 
career, he was now denied the fruits of his fame 
as leading illustrator of birds and animals and 
writer of popular articles on subjects of natural 
history. He had others depending on him, and 
with orders piling up, the demand growing for 


his illustrations, it was extremely trying for him 
to face the prospect of another enforced rest. 

Little did he realize as he sadly put away his 
paints and brushes to go to a far-off, unknown 
ranch in New Mexico that at his journey’s end 
he would find Lobo the wolf and the pacing Mus- 
tang, two animal heroes that even then leading 
their superb, free life, would be the means of 
establishing him in the galaxy of literary lights, 
so that beginning with “Wild Animals” he would 
write a number of books that would bring him 
fame. 

Writing was not a new means of expression to 
him. From the time he was a schoolboy his 
articles on natural history subjects had appeared 
in the magazines, Saint Nicholas having accepted 
them. His pen had always been the handmaiden 
of his brush. Until his stay on the New Mexico 
ranch it had not occurred to him to depict the 
life of an outstanding animal and make a story 
of it. Nor until he carried out this idea did he 
find that his gift for writing was a greater asset 
to him than his talent as an illustrator. He has 
been accused of dramatizing the animals. He 
answers this in a note in “Wild Animals’: ‘Al- 
though I have left the strict line of historical 
truth in many places, the animals in this book 
were all real characters. They lived the lives I 
have depicted and showed the stamp of heroism 
and personality more strongly by far than it has 
been in the power of my pen to tell.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton, today securely placed 
in Fortune’s lap, can smile at past troubles. He 
insists that if he had not been violently wrenched 
from the routine of his art studies in London, 
and later from his easel and brushes, and thrown 
into new and strange surroundings, it is doubtful 
if he would have achieved the success that has 
come to him as illustrator, writer, lecturer and 
teacher of woodcraft to boyhood. 


GERTRUDE E. S. PRINGLE. 
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Memories of the ‘Cherokee Outlet” Recalled 
by History of Oklahoma Family 


HERE is a thrilling adventure story of the 
early Oklahoma days associated with Judge 
Milton Cline Garber, member of the House of 
Representatives from the 8th Congressional 


District of Oklahoma. Representing the twelve 
important counties of Noble, Kay, Garfield, 
Grant, Alfalfa, Major, Woods, Woodward, 
Harper, Beaver, Texas and Cimarron, his dis- 
trict lies on the northern boundary of the state 
west of the Arkansas River, and six of the coun- 
ties border on the State of Kansas. They were 
formerly a part of what was known as the 
“Cherokee Outlet,” purchased by the United 
States and thrown open for settlement on Sep- 
tember 16, 1893. 

On that date the outlet became the scene of 
the historical picturesque “run.” At the firing 
of the signal gun, at high noon, the waiting set- 
tlers poured across the borders in a mad race 
for claims. Among the thousands were Milton 
Cline Garber, his father Martin Garber, and his 
brother B. A. Garber. They all secured home- 
steads in that memorable and never-to-be-for- 
gotten race in the eastern part of Garfield 
County, midway between the two trunk lines of 
railroad running north and south, Santa Fe on 
the east, and the Rock Island on the west, and 
midway from the north to the south of the outlet 
open to settlement. 

They opened a country store and established 
a post office named Garber on the homestead of 


Milton C. Garber. The store became noted for 
its extensive trade with the farmers over a wide 
scope of territory. During three successive crop 
failures of the first years the Garbers carried the 
settlers on their books for the necessities to sus- 
tain themselves and families while holding down 
their claims. The Garber home was the stop- 
ping place for the passengers on the main line 
between Perry and Enid, and many a traveler 
in those early days found a welcome there. 

The hospitality of Martin Garber, formerly 
State Senator of Iowa and close personal friend 
of United States Senator Allison, was appreciated 
by all the wayfarers and is not forgotten. 

In 1900 the Rock Island Railroad completed 
its branch line from Enid out through the pres- 
ent site of Garber to Billings, Oklahoma, and the 
present town, named after the family of Garber, 
has a population of 2,500. The records show 
that M. C. Garber stood high at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; was admitted to the bar at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, in 1983; in 1902 he was 
appointed Probate Judge of Garfield County, 
serving until May 13, 1906. He was appointed 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
territory of Oklahoma with federal powers, and 
trial judge of the 5th Judicial District, by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. When Oklahoma was 
admitted to statehood in 1908, he was elected 
judge of the District Court of the 20th Judicial 
district, which position he filled until 1910, when 
he resigned to take up the active practice of law. 

It was B. A. Garber and Milton C. Garber 
who blocked up the acreage and instituted the 
first development that resulted in the discovery 
of the Garber oil fields located three miles south 
of the town. This field produced the highest 
gravity-test oil in the United States, and is still 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
Ho . MILTON CLINE GARBER, the only Re- 
publican representative to Congress elected in 
Oklahoma in 1922—a tremendous tribute to his 
personal popularity in the state with which his 
family is so closely connected 
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productive, and is susceptible of much additional 
development. Milton C. Garber was Mayor 
of the city of Enid from 1919 to 1921. President 
of the Enid Publishing Company, publishing two 
daily papers, the Enid Morning News and the 
Enid Daily Eagle, leading Republican papers of 
the state, he has been a busy citizen. 

Raised on a farm, Congressman Garber has 
always been interested in agriculture, and is now 
interested in diversified farming, owning and 
operating a large stock farm, upon which he has 
thoroughbred short-horn cattle, with many “first 
premiums” to their credit, while his wife, Lucy 
M. Garber, is specially interested in a poultry 
farm, which ranks first among such farms in the 
Southwest. 

The father of Representative Garber, Martin 
Garber, was a native of Ohio, but was living in 
California when his son Milton was born, in 1867, 
at Humboldt, before his removal to Iowa. In 
Iowa, Milton C. Garber was educated at the 
Upper Iowa University, from which educational 
institution he received the honorary degree of 
M. A., and graduated from the Law Department 
of the State University at Iowa City. 

Representative Garber’s mother was Lucy A. 
Rife (Garber) and his wife was Lucy M. Bradley 
of Moberly, Missouri. There are five children 
in the Garber family: Ruth, who will graduate 
this year from the State University of Oklahoma, 
and who is now president of the Tri Delta 
Sorority, and who is specializing in the study of 
journalism; Martin, a graduate of the Culver 





(CHARLES K. McCLATCHY is the busy little 

bee of the newspaper business in the Sacra- 

mento Valley of California. Flitting cheerfully 

from task to task, he extracts the honey from every 

flower along the way while he bends every energy 

to his absorbing task in life of “booming” the 
Golden State 


Military Academy, now attending the State 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, nationally 
recognized as one of the best preparatory half- 
backs in the country, being on the freshmen 
football team at Michigan University; Martha 
Elizabeth and Milton are pupils of the Friends 
School of Washington, D. C.; and Lucy Ann, 
aged fourteen months, reigns as the home ruler. 

Representative Garber was elected to Congress 
in November, 1922. His personal popularity in 
the state is evidenced by the fact that he was the 
only Republican representative elected from 
Oklahoma in that election. 
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Second Oldest Daily Paper in California 
Always Owned by One Family 


IVE-WIRE newspaper men are usually asso- 
ciated with the growth and development of 
every city and state in the country. Long years 
ago the “‘busy bee” spirit started in the Golden 
State. The story of California is contained in 
the files of the Sacramento Bee, the second oldest 
daily newspaper in California, established in 
1857. 

This newspaper has been published, overlooked 
and actively managed since pioneer days by one 
family—the family of James McClatchy, veteran 
editor, who was sheriff of Sacramento County in 
the early 60’s. It was James McClatchy who 
saved California to the Union by the discovery 
of a plot by which the United States Army forces 
at Benicia, under the command of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, were to be turned over to the 
Confederacy. In sending warnings of the plans 
by pony express, at his own expense, to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he proved a real patriot. In re- 
sponse to the warning, General Sumner came to 
California under secret instructions, and upon 
peremptory demand relieved Johnston of his 
command. Johnston went east at once and 
helped make history by serving as a Confederate 
officer during the balance of the war. 

After the death of James McClatchy in 1883, 
his two sons, V. S. and C. K. McClatchy, became 
joint owners and publishers of the Sacramento 
Bee. Ever since the death of James McClatchy 
and until September 1, 1923, V. S. McClatchy 
has had control of the business department of the 
paper, while Charles K. McClatchy has directed 
the news and editorial departments, at the same 
time being chief editorial writer. On September 
1, 1923, V. S. McClatchy sold his entire interest 
in the McClatchy newspaper properties to 
Charles K. McClatchy, who continues as editor 
of the Sacramento Bee, while his son, Carlos K. 
McClatchy, is general manager of both proper- 
ties and editor of the Fresno Bee. 

The influence of the Sacramento Bee extends 
far beyond the capital city of California. This 
newspaper has been built up on the foundation 
of real news, realizing that the subscriber pays 
first for a newspaper. The advertiser seeks the 
newspaper with the permanent doorstep circu- 
lation—actually delivered at the threshold of the 
home. Such a paper offers to the retail adver- 
tiser a medium by which he can keep in touch 
with his customers as he can in no other way. 

The Bee has an influence extending far up the 
Sacramento valley, covering a territory reaching 
to the Oregon line and has its own routes in many 
of the surrounding towns. 

The Sacramento Bee and the Fresno Bee, 
the latter established in 1922, are two news- 
papers that are called “The Busy Twins” of 
California. 


Saint Louis City Club Follows in Footsteps 
of Boston City Club 


PERSISTENT persistence always finds a way 

when backed by an unselfish purpose. Suc- 
cess often comes out of discouraging events. The 
building of the new City Club in St. Louis is an 
example of what a few determined men can do. 


W C. FLYNN, Chairman of the Membership 

e« Committee of the St. Louis City Club, which 

has been following in the footsteps of the original 

City Club of Boston by erecting its own building 

from which will radiate an uplifting influence for 
civic welfare 


The idea of a City Club originated in Boston, 
and Addison Winship, now vice-president of the 
Webster Atlas Bank of Boston, is known as ‘‘The 
Father of City Clubs.” He keeps a kindly eye 
on the nation-wide development of the idea and 
was naturally gratified when he found that a 
City Club had been projected in St. Louis where 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers meet to flow 
on to the gulf—a symbol of broad fellowship. 

In 1922 the idea was conceived by the City 
Club in St. Louis of erecting its own building 
and making it a profitable, as well as a substan- 
tial, civic enterprise. The selection of a site 
consumed some time, but when a definite location 
was voted upon, the campaign was begun in 
earnest, with posters and letters setting forth 
the plans, carrying a stirring appeal to civic 
pride. Members talked themselves hoarse to 
everybody who would listen, extolling the ideals 
of civic fellowship. The sentiment appeared at 
first to be largely against the proposition, but 
gradually crystallized into a real purpose after 
President Logan had answered all objections. No 

Continued on page 467 
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**A little nonsense now and then’’ 


With Pals at the Puddingstone 


The story of “ The Open Suit Case” received by an august 
tribunal where professors take a plunge into a “Phun” Pool 
and guests forget their dinners 


HE Puddingstone Club of Boston has 
no real past. Like Topsy, it just 
grew. No one seems to know just 

when its existence began. No records, no 
membership rolls, no officers—no nothing 
except the name, Puddingstone. How it 
happened no one knows except that some one 
looked up Roxbury puddingstone and saw 
in it a conglomeration of all kinds of rocks 
and a few old fossils, so the Puddingstone 
Club started with a name. 

There were college professors, doctors, 
lawyers, divines, clergymen, authors, artists 
and musicians who were just hungry for an 
evening together without the restraint of 
any conventionality. Postoffice address— 
somewhere in Boston. 

The late Nat C. Fowler, Jr., elected him- 
self secretary and proceeded to run things 
with a high hand, almost Czar-like, yet at 
every meeting he was duly dethroned and 
given back the thankless job. He prepared 
all the invitations and the meetings were one 
successive round of roasting repartee. 

There was no one so dignified as to be 
immune. The dignity of the college presi- 
dent was duly punctured. The distinction 
of eminent state or government officials was 
immediately eliminated. They were all 
just plain Puddingstoners. 

When one started to speak in a serious 
voice, there were interpolations that would 
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The Tragedy of the Open Suit Case—or The World’s 
Worst Moments. Will the memory of that awful hap- 
pening ever fade? That calamitous moment when the 


editor's suit case flew open in the Pullman car, revealing 
the hidden Frankfurts 


a. 


make senatorial colloquy sound dull indeed. 
The fun was swift and fast. There were 
rival poets present and verses were made 
while you waited. Some called them rotten, 
and others applauded them as epics. It 
was a case of every one looking out for 
himself—a battle of wits. 

No one seemed to know or care what the 
avocation of another member or guest 
might be. They were there, and the more 
prominent they were, the more they suf- 
fered from the shafts and darts from the 
quiver sent by their conspiring artist archers. 

There was always the buoyancy of boy- 
hood in gay graybeards and dignified deacons. 
Call the roll of distinguished men in Boston, 
and you would find that at one time or 
other, every one of them have fallen under 
the ban of “Puddingstone Night.” The 
Gridiron Club of Washington deals with 
political affairs, the Philadelphia Club has 
its jibes and jests, and the Lotus Club in 
New York is famous for its ribald wit, but 
the Puddingstone Club is just a little of 
everything, and as one eminent gramma- 
rian remarked—not much of nothing. 

There was no such thing as dues, but the 
tickets paid for in advance. All the surplus 
was expended, and no questions asked—even 
the tips awarded the waiters were sometimes 
missing. 

They all were boys again. The meetings 
of the club are occasions of rather large 
diaphragmatic action. A man who does not 
laugh is immediately thrown out or tickled 
under the shoulder. It is a ticklish thing 
to go to the. Puddingstone Club not fully 
armored with a sense of humor. 

The only present irresponsible, irrepressi- 
ble individuality who can be found in any 
way associated with the Puddingstone Club 
is William F. Macy. He is in the insurance 
business and everybody knows him simply 
as *‘Bill."’ He carries the Puddingtone sense 
of humor and tells all the intelligent thoughts 
at meetings. His heart and soul is in the 
organization. 

* + * 

Well, my day came. Each member, at 
some time, like every dog, has his day. 
Some are invited to preside, and when they 
arrive, they find that another man has been 
chosen in the meantime. 

Things were then whirling. The toast- 
master rises and says: “I have concluded—”" 
then there is an interruption of cheers and 
he promptly sits down. 

Then comes music and songs, not always 
melodious, and inclined to be chromatic, 
but still it is mirthful and the little laughter 
lines on the face are again in use on many a 
stern-visaged professional man. 

Again it came my turn. I have faced 
audiences of five, ten, fifteen, even fifty 


thousand people—but to face that wild orgy 
that night took courage. There I was to 
stand and be the target of the well-designed 
and long-plotted attack. 

Before a speaker is called, his past life is 


Christmas Special! Make Old Santy look like a piker! 
PUDDINGSTONE CLUB 


HEART THROBS NIGHT 


Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1922 
CITY CLUB—6 P. M., NoT 6.30. 


Chandler and his Rubber-stampers sure did a all thoroughly 
at the last meeting, cody Bane COTE 
standardized. 





ype eaities ee 
now announce that modest at bank of Standardized Camem- 
bert, the one and only 


JOEMITCHELLCHAPPLE 


The Silver-tongued Boy Orator of the Old South Cove. 
OH, JOEY! JOEY! 
Heaven, Home and Mother! 


Viva Pollyanna! Pipe your Lachrymal Glands! 
A fresh-eut Raw Ly ~ at ion at every pate Gentlemen’s 


“HEART Bnwons in ‘A MINOR CHORD” 
By the Jim Head Sentimental Quartette— 

Tremolo Stop full on. 

“Little Helps” to “The Happy Habit,” so “Stick To The Finish.” 

EXTRY! EXTRY! The Democratic Land- 

oo Cheer up! The Worst is yet to come! 

(Don’t miss this one, girls—it’s a SCREAM!) 

Denatured 


Subscri 

2 bucks a year. cheap at the price. 
Jon writes ital estes a ook a week, with both hands Sed 
behind his back. 


Bring slathers of ts and treat ‘em to a Real Turkish 
Bath of Blissful Bathes. Three Solid Hours in the Steam 
Room. Come, everybody, and have a good cry! 
Yours for the Happy Sob Stuff, 
WILLIAM F. MACY, Secretary 





‘There is nothing quite so awe-ful as the madness of the mad. 
‘Unless it is that shocking thing—the badness of the bad. 

A woeful sight it is to see the sadness of the sad: 

But the thing that somehow gets my goat is the Gladness of the Glai! 


Chorus (all together now): 
— Hush! Hush! Hush! 
Slush, mush, gusb! 
Aint it lush? 
Pish tush. 


—The Sinnick. 


known to the unrestrained interrogators. 
A drawing was flashed, showing the digni- 
fied toastmaster on his travels. The title of 
the story was “The Open Suit Case,”’ or 
“Where did the Editor get the Frankfurts?” 
An analysis was made of the feelings of a 
shy author having his suitcase flop open in 
a Pullman car, revealing all his inward se- 
crets and belongings to the vulgar gaze of 
the. passengers. The comment on_ the 
sausages, snuggled away in that suitcase. 
by the Pullman porter, is a classic. 

“Them sausages are certainly suspicious. 
They might fool a prohibition agent, but | 
smelled ‘em, when the rubber busted.” 
Before them stood the editor ready with a 


Continued on page 470 
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«_ . . Heaven's ebon vault 
Studded with stars unutterably bright” 


Observations of an Amateur Star-Gazer 


The mystery of the heavens is unfolded to the enquiring gaze of man, 
who finds in the vast wilderness of whirling planets a system and an 
order that transcends the understanding of humankind 


HE first astronomer was an amateur as- 
7 tronomer. Of course, he lived during 

prehistoric times. History has preserved 
no record of his name or of his astronomical 
observations. When his brethren were sleeping 
soundly in their cave-home, he crept quietly out 
of doors to survey the starry firmament. Such 
an astronomical cave-man was superior in mind 
to the other members of his family. Probably 
they considered him not exactly normal, although 
perfectly harmless, and, possibly, he was not 
successful as a breadwinner. If this first as- 
tronomer were married, it is likely that his wife 
did not adequately appreciate him, and it is also 
likely that she was not at all sympathetic with 
his star-gazing. 

This pioneer astronomer lived many, many 
centuries ago—possibly around the year 10,000 
p.c. His personal appearance, according to 
Twentieth Century standards, was not prepos- 
sessing, and we should describe him to-day as a 
“disgusting savage.”’ His social manners, al- 
though perfectly natural, would be rather discon- 
certing to us of this present age, and his table- 
manners would be particularly unpleasant. It 
is very probable that this pioneer star-gazer 
possessed a pensive and retiring disposition, and 
that he was not a popular citizen in his cave- 
community. He enjoyed being by himself, and 
he preferred to survey the terrestrial society of 
his time as though he were not a member of it. 

What it was that caused this first astronomer 
to become a star-gazer, we do not know. There 
was no astronomical pioneer to instruct him—he 
was that pioneer, himself. Another astronomer, 
who lived during an historic era, was inspired by 
the fall of an apple to investigate the laws of 
gravity. And it may be that some simple occur- 
rence caused this first astronomer to study the 
starry firmament. It may have been a “shooting 
star,” flashing brightly across the darkened sky. 
It may have been an eclipse of the moon. What- 
ever it was, it caused this cave-man to raise his 
eyes from the ground. He gazed upwards—and 
lo! he began to realize vaguely the mysterious 
significance of the star-lit firmament above him. 


THs first amateur star-gazer soon dimly per- 

ceived that the Earth, whereon he lived and 
moved, was not the only astronomical body in 
creation. It is true that he had already observed 
the sun and the moon; but he had considered both 
of them as a matter of course—as belonging to his 
earth. But now he began to realize that there 
Were stars sparkling above him in the sky of 
night. His eyes, being much keener than those 
possessed by the modern, civilized man, com- 
pensated in part for his lack of a telescope. 
Night after night he studied the stars, and those 
Stars, instead of forming a vast firmamental 
cluster, as they did at first, became individual 
Stars. Indeed, it is possible that this first ama- 
teur named a few of those suns of night, or even 
their constellations. He might have named one 


By CHARLES NEVERS 
HOLMES 


of those suns or constellations the “‘dog,”’ or the 
“bear.”’ And it is certain that he beheld, with 
admiring wonder, some of the planets, when they 
shone brightly. 

And it may be that this amateur astronomer 
invited, after a while, one or more of his fellow- 
cavemen to enjoy with him the pleasures of star- 
gazing. It may be that he himself founded the 
study of astronomy, the descendants of his 
pupils improving upon his methods of astron- 
nomical research. However, it is more probable 
that this first astronomer died without imparting 
his knowledge to anyone, and that, after his 
death, there was no other astronomer for a cen- 
tury or longer. But, as time passed by, amateur 
astronomers began to multiply upon the face of 
the earth, and when prehistoric eras were gone, 
history recorded the names and some of the 
accomplishments of ancient star-gazers. The 
names of men like Eudoxus (406-350 B.c.), Aris- 
totle (who died in 322 B.c.) and Hipparchus 
(who lived around 140 B.c.), are more easily 
read than remembered. Nevertheless, those 
men, and other amateur astronomers, who pre- 
ceded the Christian era, each contributed more 
and more to the knowledge and advancement of 
astronomical science. And they who lived in 
those times were keenly appreciative of firma- 
mental glory and grandeur—probably more so 
on the whole than are we of this Twentieth 
Century. For in the Psalms we read: 


When T consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 


The commencement of the Christian era did 
not eliminate a remarkable astronomical error. 
The star-gazers of that period studied the starry 
firmament too literally, and they believed that 
because the sun, moon and planets seemed to re- 
volve around the earth, their world was indeed 
the center of creation. After a while, however, 
some of the astronomers began to doubt whether 
this belief was absolutely correct, and they en- 
deavored to correct it by a peculiar and unnat- 
ural explanation. This explanation was finally 
developed into a system, which was named after 
a certain Claudius Ptolemy, who was an astron- 
omer, geographer and mathematician at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, during the years 127 to 151 a.p. 
The “Ptolemaic System,” like other scientific 
errors, persisted for centuries. Many of us have 
heard of Nicolaus Copernicus, who was born in 
1473 and died in 1543. It was Copernicus who 
freed astronomical science from the ‘“‘Ptolemaic 
error.” 

Copernicus announced that it was simpler and 
more natural to believe that our earth, with the 
other planets, revolved around the sun as a 


center. That is, he believed that our world was 
not such an important planet that creation itself 
had to move around it. Copernicus told the 
truth, and for a while he was severely criticized. 
Gradually, however, the public—educated and 
uneducated—agreed with Copernicus, and it is 
certain that we of this present century believe 
thoroughly in the Copernican theory. About 
thirty years after Nicolaus Copernicus died, 
Johann Kepler was born, who made his name 
illustrious by his three astronomical laws. One 
of these three laws shows that the planets, in- 
cluding our earth, do not revolve around the 
sun in perfect circles but in elliptical orbits. We 
have heard a great deal concerning Sir Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727). That famous astronomer 
told his fellow-citizens very much more than 
they knew before about the force of gravitation. 
Yet, centuries and centuries preceding Sir Isaac 
Newton’s time, every one was well aware that if 
he happened to fall down, he would fall toward 
the earth’s surface. However, that eminent as- 
tronomer informed every one that there existed 
a reciprocal attraction between the human body 
and the body of our world. 

The first astromomer—the cave-man—pos- 
sessed no telescope to assist him when he sur- 
veyed the starry heavens; and, after him, for 
thousands and thousands of years, the star- 
gazers were without telescopes. In the year 
1609, Galilei Galileo, who dwelt on earth from 
the year 1564 to 1642, came to the conclusion 
that, if astronomy was to become a greater 
science, it needed telescopes. Accordingly, Gali- 
leo invented the telescope. At once, several 
hitherto astronomical secrets were revealed. Of 
course, even the first star-gazer knew that there 
was a moon shining upon the earth. In 1610, 
Galileo discovered that there were at least four 
moons shining upon the bright planet Jupiter. 
Today, we know that three of these four moons 
are larger than our own moon. In the course of 
time, more and more powerful telescopes were 
made, and the range of man’s assisted eyesight 
extended from his Solar System to the Milky 
Way. Later, photography was used to assist 
the telescope. Man’s natural vision is able to 
discern a few thousand stars, whereas, if he looks 
through the Yerkes telescope, which possesses 
an “eye” forty inches in diameter, he can gaze 
upon more than one hundred million suns. And 
the telescopic camera has greatly increased even 
this vast number of firmamental stars. 


"THE first astronomer probably worshipped the 

sun and the moon, and he beheld Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn with superstitious won- 
der. Each of these six firmamental bodies is pre- 
historic, as well as Mercury, the nearest planet to 
our sun. Formerly, Saturn was supposed to be 
the Solar System’s outermost planet; but, quite 
accidentally in 1781, Sir William Herschel discov- 
ered Uranus, believing it to be a peculiar kind 
of comet. However, a year afterwards, Uranus 
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was found to be a planet, and, accordingly, the 
diameter of our Solar System was doubled. 
Around the year 1846, two astronomers, Adams 
and Leverrier, who had observed, independently 
of each other, that Uranus acted rather queerly 
as it revolved on its orbit, discovered tiiat this 
peculiar action was caused by the presence of an 
unknown planet—Neptune. Uranus is, there- 
fore, no longer the outermost of the planets, in- 
asmuch as Neptune’s orbit averages a distance 
of almost three billion miles from the sun. At 
so great a distance, we should expect that the 
sun would appear very much smaller than it 
does from our earth. In fact, Neptune receives 
only 1/900th of the solar light and heat which 
our world receives. That is, were one of us 
able to view the sun from Neptune’s surface, its 
fiery disc would resemble somewhat a 1200 
candle-power electric arc-light at a distance of 
twelve feet. 


I" is possible that twelve thousand years have 

elapsed since the first star-gazer surveyed the 
darkened firmament; but that first astronomer 
beheld, and the many astronomers to-night be- 
hold, the same suns and their constellations. 
Every sun in the universe is in motion, and, in 
time, these moving suns will change more and 
more the appearance of the constellations. In- 
deed, owing to the movement of our own earth 
through space and to that of the stars across the 
darkened sky, an age will come when the constel- 
lations, as we see them to-night, will have dis- 
appeared. The starry outlines of the constella- 
tions—which awakened the imaginations of un- 
educated observers—are wholly due to the posi- 
tion of our world and its inhabitants in space. 
And the northstar is so called because of the 
slant of our earth’s axis. As is well known, this 
axis inclines 23} degrees. In other words, were 
our world’s axis perfectly perpendicular, we 
should have a different northstar from the sun 
Polaris, inasmuch as the terrestrial axis would 
then not point in the direction of that sun. And 
our earth’s axis, itself, has a circular motion, 
called “precession.” All of us have seen a spin- 
ning top and have observed that it not only 
spins on its peg but that it also wabbles steadily 
around and around. Our world’s axis has a 
wabbling motion, somewhat resembling that of 
the top, which causes the northstar to appear 
to revolve very slowly in a circle in the firmament. 
Accordingly, Polaris, our present northstar, will 
not be always the northstar. At the time when 
the first astronomer gazed wonderingly upon the 
star-lit heavens, his northstar was not Polaris. 
And twelve thousand years from to-night, our 
earth’s pole-star will not be Polaris—it will then 
be the bright and beautiful sky-gem Vega of the 
constellation Lyra. 

Few of us today believe that our world is 
“flat,” and few of us that illimitable creation 
revolves around and around our earth, as the 
center of creation. We, to-day, are absolutely 
certain that our sun is the center of its system, 
a solar system bounded by the orbit of Neptune. 
And every sparkling star which we behold within 
the darkened firmament, possesses its solar sys- 
tem, small or large. Every sun has a system of 
satellites—at least one satellite—revolving around 
that sun. Most of the suns that twinkle re- 
motely above us are included within the bound- 
ary of the Milky Way—that is, the stars of the 
Milky Way and myriads of other stars consti- 
tute our own local universe. But there exist 
other universes beyond the confines of the Milky 
Way, which extends like an irregular, dimly 
shining band across night’s darkened sky. How- 
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ever, one universe at a time is enough for most 
readers to contemplate! Our Solar System is 
very tiny—utterly insignificant—compared with 
the totality of the Milky-Way Universe. Never- 
theless, we can see its small presence all about 
us—its sun and its moon, as well as an occasional 
planet. We are able, with keen eyesight, to 
probe our sun’s system as far as the planet 
Uranus, but to reach the Solar System’s bound- 
ary requires a strong opera-glass. In order to 
comprehend how much space is occupied by our 
Solar system, we should consider Neptune’s 
orbit. That orbit around the sun is so long 
that it takes that outermost planet 165 years to 
complete it. In other words, Neptune’s “‘year” 
equals more than sixty thousand days. 


WEEN an amateur star-gazer leaves the 

domain of his sun’s system and soars into 
illimitable space—into the universe surrounding 
him—he becomes more and more dependent upon 
the telescope. Within his own Solar System he 
studies planets millions and even almost three 
billions of miles distant; outside of that system, 
suns that are trillions and trillions of miles 
remote. And yet those suns that are trillions of 
miles remote, are comparatively close to him! 
From our Solar System, bounded by Neptune’s 
orbit, to the nearest known sun of night, there 
approximate twenty-five trillion miles. It is 
true that some sun may be nearer than “‘Proxima”’ 
of the southern constellation Centaurus, but we 
have yet to prove it. Every star-gazer observes 
and greatly admires the scintillating sun Sirius 
of the constellation Canis Major, a sky-jewel 
which is fifty trillions of miles away. During 
the summer season he studies the golden star 
Arcturus in the constellation Boétes, and he then 
beholds a sun more than two million times as far 
from him as he is from his own sun. Near the 
top of the glorious constellation Orion, there 





Cap’n Lee 


Deefer’n a hake when he wanted to be, 
An’ twicet as dumb as a clam, 
A cur’ous critter was old Cap’n Lee. 
If the missus give the door a slam, 
He’d only grin an’ say: 
“Well, well.” 


Yit he knows a heap, does Cap’n Lee, 
Uv lawr an’ prea ent too. 
He fit th’ough Gawgy to the sea. 
An’ yit if britchy cow would moo 
An’ paw ’n’ r’ar, he’d say: 
“Well, well.” 


We sent him to the gin’ral co’t— 
*N’ he sort a run the show. 
He’d set an’ watch them critters spo’t 
Ther lungs—lord, how they’d blow. 
He’d on’y blink, ’n’ say: 
“Well, well.” 


Same way on the ol’ bank’s boa’d 
When fellers seeked a loan. 
= figger money by the co’d 
’N’ whinney like a roan. 
The Cap’d grin ’n’ say— 
“Well, well.” 


Nobody ever ketched him yet 
With ary smarty trick, 
Although he’s eighty, still I bet, 
He still is mighty slick. 
He harks ’n’ grins—’n’ says: 
“Well, well.” 


—James McLeop 











shines a bright and exceedingly vast star called 
“Betelgeuze.” From its brilliant appearance, 
some of us would think that it is rather close to 
our earth, yet light-rays speed about two cen. 
turies to travel from Betelgeuze to our world’s 
surface. And Polaris, the present northstar, js 
even more remote than Betelgeuze. Compara- 
tively speaking, all these suns are “neighbors” of 
our own sun, and perhaps it is just as well at this 
time not to penetrate further into the abysses of 
our universe. Most of us have journeyed firma- 
mentally far enough when we reach Polaris of 
the constellation Ursa Minor. 

It is an excellent idea, after soaring amidst 
such bewildering space and distances, to return 
to earth and to study the immediate surround. 
ings of our Planet-home. Thus far, we have paid 
little attention to our sun or our moon—perhaps 
they now seem rather commonplace tous. How. 
ever, our own sun is 1,300,000 times as large as 
our earth, or about 64,000,000 times as big as the 
moon. Our “sky-furnace” is at an average dis- 


tance of 92,900,000 miles and our moon about 


240,000 miles. That is, a ray of light reaches us 
directly from the sun in 499 seconds, but it is 
reflected from the moon’s to the world’s surface 
in less than two seconds. Neither sun nor moon 
possesses as much density as our earth—the sun 
being a little denser than water and the moon 
three times denser. Inasmuch as our world is 
five-and-one-half times denser than water, we 
should expect that it would pull us towards it 
with considerable force and velocity. And both 
the sun and the moon also attract bodies towards 
their centers, although the moon is so small— 
one forty-ninth as large as our earth—that a 
body weighs at its surface only one-sixth as 
much as on the terrestrial surface. However, 
our sun is so huge that were one of us able to be 
weighed on it—one who weighs 150 pounds— 
his weight would have increased to more than 
two tons. 


"THE first astronomer may have lived upon 

earth about twelve thousand years ago, and, 
accordingly, it has taken human beings—their 
leaders in thought and action—120 centuries to 
accumulate their present astronomical knowl- 
edge. And, even to-day, all of our astronomical 
knowledge—remarkable as it is in many respects 
—amounts to only a veritable drop in a bucket 
of water. As yet, man knows very little about 
sidereal conditions outside of his own Solar Sys- 
tem, although he is much better informed about 
the sun and its satellites inside of the Solar Sys- 
tem. And he does know a good deal respecting 
his own planet-home—the earth. He has meas- 
ured accurately its average diameter, and we are 
told that it is a journey of about 25,000 miles 
“around the world.” Astronomers have ascer- 
tained the terrestrial ‘‘weight”—it approximates 
six sextillions of tons. Moreover, they have 
found out the general direction in which our 
world and the rest of the Solar System are travel- 
ing through sidereal space—towards the dim con- 
stellation of Hercules. And they have calcu- 
lated that our planet’s velocity through sidereal 
space is about eleven miles per second. Of late, 
astronomers have discovered some remarkable 
scientific facts, and the future is indeed most 
promising for wonderful astronomical discoveries. 
Nevertheless, those astronomers who survey the 
star-lit firmament 120 centuries hence, will in all 
probability consider our present astronomical 
discoveries and achievements somewhat as we 
today consider the discoveries and achievements 
of that star-gazer who lived in a humble cave 
twelve thousand years ago. 
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Knowing—Not Guessing 


Appraising the value of mechanical plants, buildings and “going 
concerns’ is one brand of business science in which only long 


OMPARATIVELY few people realize the 

importance of the modern appraisal in 
the business and commercial affairs of 
today, and fewer still are aware that there are 
two kinds of appraisal: one, a statistical ap- 
praisal made by a clerical force qualified in the 
compilation of data; and the other an appraisal 
made by engineers qualified not only to assemble 
statistical information, but to accurately deter- 
mine the cost of construction or replacement of 
property to be valued. 

Without realizing the difference, many manu- 
facturers and business men are paying large 
amounts of money for appraisals that, so far as 
actual value of the property is concerned, are 
based too much upon guess work. 

Through all the ages, every industry and the 
professions have occasionally been stigmatized 
by the black sheep. Ministers have been de- 
prived of their frocks in religious denominations; 
all the dark pages of banking history were caused, 
not by outsiders, but by men within the banks, 
while shysters and quacks have done more to 
discredit the legal and medical professions than 
all other factors combined. 

It is, perhaps, not strange, then, that the pro- 
fessional appraisers occasionally find Judas 
Iscariots, or pretenders, in their midst—men who 
use the profession as a matter of temporary 
expediency and who know no more about busi- 
ness ethics, or the actual value of ordinary prop- 
erty construction, than they do about the cause 
of the First Punic War. 

When Frank J. Bachelder organized the IIli- 
nois appraisal company practically a decade ago, 
and boldly announced that his appraisals would 
be made by engineers and not by statisticians, 
he “crossed the Rubicon,” so to speak. It was 
an invasion that incited interest among many 
business men and manufacturers. Neverthe- 
less, his process of reasoning was found to be 
logical and his conclusions based upon sound 
premises. 

Frank J. Bachelder is today without doubt one 
of the leading appraisers in the United States. 
He is a graduate of the Engineering College of the 
University of Wisconsin, from which institution 
he received both his Bachelor and Master degrees. 

He has had many years’ experience building 
shops, power plants, office buildings, brid, es, 
docks and war grading and track construction. 

During the war he was chief of the Appraisal 
Department of United States Air Service, for 
which $1,250,000,000 of cost plus war contracts 
had to be settled involving appraisals. Mr. 
Bachelder organized the department which con- 
sisted of over 1,200 men. 

Previous to his war experience he was Valua- 
tion Engineer for the Chicago Traction and Sub- 
way Commission and made an appraisal of the 
Chicago Elevated Railways and other traction 
properties. 

In 1917 he organized the Illinois Appraisal 
Company, as he saw the urgent necessity of an 
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PRAnE J. BACHELDER, President of the Illinois 

Appraisal Company, has had a long and varied 

experience as a valuation engineer, both for the 

government and in civil life, which makes him one 
of the leading appraisers of the United States 


organization that could render scientific engi- 
neering knowledge in matters of valuation, rather 
than statistical services. 

It was Mr. Bachelder’s plan to engage only 
engineers—men who were thoroughly trained in 
building engineering works in the mechanical, 
electrical and structural field, and their cost, and 
whose experience qualified them to reach con- 
clusions that were based on all the important 
facts. Appraisals made by such men, he felt, 
would have a merit all their own. The element 
of guess work would be discarded entirely and 
deductions would rest solely upon facts. 

Of course such appraisals are more valuable 
than statistical compilations, and therefore they 
are more costly. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the service value of an engineer and that 
of a mere clerk. 

Mr. Bachelder has felt that his experience as 
an engineer and as a valuation expert in the em- 
ploy of the government and many public utility 
and manufacturing enterprises qualifies him to 
render a service of the highest value in matters of 
appraisal, and it is his purpose to keep his organ- 
ization of appraisers upon a high plane so as to 


meet a growing demand for the better class of 
appraisal service. 

Mr. Bachelder does not hesitate to guarantee 
his clients the services of men as well qualified 
to make appraisals as he is himself—and he says: 
“A promise is a debt. It is a debt of honor. A 
promise should be just as sacred as a man’s oath.” 

“Your good faith or your lack of it,’”’ he says, 
“is a part of your character. What you promise 
should be backed up with your last coin, if neces- 
sary. The man of sterling character does not 
make promises lightly, because to him a promise 
is as binding as an oath. When he makes a 
promise he will keep it, no matter what it costs 
him.” 

There is a vein of sincerity running through 
this declaration of principles that overshadows 
all mercenary considerations. It bespeaks the 
Golden Rule in business that always commands 
admiration. 

Appraisers who are also engineers can render 
a valuable service when valuating properties by 
reporting all uneconomic aspects in the business. 
While they offer no criticism unless requested, 
they cannot fail to detect weaknesses and errors 
which a statistical appraiser would never dis- 
cover. When we learn to abolish waste, we shall 
abolish poverty, and half our troubles will 
disappear. 

The greatest curse of mankind is war. Prob- 
ably the next greatest is waste. The Federated 
American Engineering Societies appointed, about 
a year ago, a committee on Elimination of Waste 
in industry. Its report, now published in book 
form, is perhaps the most appalling indictment of 
industry ever penned, and all the more effective 
because of its cold, scientific style. Here are 
some of the wastes reported: 

“Three-quarters of a million dollars a day is 
lost in clothing factories in the United States 
through inefficient operation, which wastes one- 
third of the total working time.” 

“Shoemakers lose thirty-five per cent of their 
time through badly-planned work. Building 
trades workmen lose thirty-seven per cent.” 

“Justice Brandeis, before he was appointed to 
the Supreme Court, made the statement that 
the railroads of this country waste a million dol- 
lars a day because of inefficiency. Engineers 
now believe that, if anything, he probably under- 
stated the case.” 

“Stuart Chase, a New York statistician, esti- 
mates that of the 42,000,000 persons gainfully 
employed in this country, only 24,000,000 are 
actually producing or distributing useful goods 
and services. With proper efficiency he esti- 
mates that the same results could be achieved 
by 12,000,000. In other words, he says that 
seventy per cent of all our labor is wasted, if 
we include under,that heading the production 
of needless luxuries. Most people will say his 
estimate is too high; but no one who has studied 
the question can deny that the waste is an appall- 
ing one.” 
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In the past this has not mattered so much here 
in America. We have had the riches of a whole 
continent to exploit, and have displayed the 
characteristic prodigality of the pioneer. But 
now the country is filling up. While our natural 
resources are not exhausted, we must husband 
them carefully from now on. Our period of 
reckless youth is over. 

We haven’t yet learned how to keep in opera- 
tion the machines that already exist. During 
the war it was found over and over again that a 
factory could double its output with the same 
number of men and machines, merely by intelli- 
gent planning of operation, taking up the slack 
and reducing lost motion. 

In a recent interview on modern appraisal 
requirements, Mr. Bachelder said: 

“Large corporations that have grown from 
small operations often find their original plan of 
accounts inadequate for modern cost accounting, 
making the design and installation of a new sys- 
tem necessary. 

“Competition for the world’s trade is requiring 
a keen analysis of operating costs, including all 
fixed charges. Development of by-products in 
manufacturing processes, with the consequent 
segregation of departments, each of which must 
contribute its share of profits, makes necessary a 
proper division of the capital assets. Such divi- 
sions in many cases were not originally made, and 
in other cases a proper distribution cannot now 
be made because records have been destroyed or 
are not available. An appraisal in such instances 
permits the most accurate and reasonable dis- 
tribution of capital assets. 

“Another justification for the appraisal is to 
secure a classification of accounts suitable for 


determining the amount of depreciation. Many 
corporations have charged off depreciation arbi- 
trarily and later have been confronted with 
heavy charges against inadequate depreciation 
reserves. Without accounting classifications so 
established that studies and applications can be 
properly made, it is mere guesswork to provide 
for renewals or replacements due to depreciation. 

“Methods, procedure, and skill in making 
appraisals vary widely. Some appraisal reports 
are merely expressions of opinion without inves- 
tigation of the many questions involved. Others 
are made after scientific study and consideration 
of the cost to reproduce the property new, which 
involves the calculation of various quantities of 
material entering into the article to be appraised, 
unit prices of each kind of material, as well as 
labor to produce the finished product, and finally 
to obtain the appraised value, the application 
of depreciation with the many factors governing 
this reduction in value. 

“The appraised value of an article may vary, 
depending on the purpose for which the appraisal 
is made. A manufacturing plant having a cap- 
able and efficient organization with a profitable 
going business, would have a much higher value 
than the identical plant without capital, business, 
or an organization. The value in the former case 
would include a ‘going concern value’ and in such 
a case would be fully equal to the ‘fair market 
value.’ The same plant not in operation, and 
possibly in the hands of a receiver, might have 
an appraised value based on what it could be sold 
for ‘under the hammer,’ or by a forced sale. 

“Appraised values for insurance purposes— 
usually termed ‘sound value’—are in reality 
‘fair market values’ at the time of the fire. 


—_—— 


“Values used as the basis for taxes are known 
as ‘assessed valuations.’ Assessed valuations in 
the past have been some proportion of the actual 
value, one-third or one-half of the actual value 
being a very common ‘assessed value.’ 

“A most common use for appraisals has been 
in connection with income taxes. Values of 
natural resources, such as coal and iron ore, 
mines and mining plants, may be appraised un- 
der certain conditions as allowed by the regula- 
tions of. the Internal Revenue Department. 
Properties acquired previous to March 1, 1913, 
may be appraised at their fair market value as 
of March 1, 1913, for the purpose of a basis for 
calculating depreciation of structures and equip- 
ment and depletion of the natural resources. An 
appraisal is often used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the invested capital where a proper dis- 
tribution between operation and capital account 
is not available from the accounting records. In 
such cases an inventory is taken of the property, 
using, as far as obtainable, the actual costs from 
the available records and estimating the actual 
costs of the remaining items. 

“Appraisals are also used in many states as the 
basis of direct taxation on the full value of the 
property instead of the assessed valuation.”’ 

Mr. Bachelder approaches the subject under 
investigation without bias as to the different 
methods or considerations which have been pre- 
viously given. His experience in appraisals and 
valuations of industries and public service cor- 
porations has required a consideration of the sub- 
ject in its broader aspects, which experience and 
knowledge he can bring to the more specific 
consideration of the problems. 

The day when the progressive manufacturer 





We have scores of 
letters like this 


“Have had such satisfaction from 
the use of your new model Perfectone 
Radio Headsets which I recently pur- 
chased upon the recommendation of a 
friend that I thought I would like to 
give you my testimony to this effect. 

“T have several other headsets, but 
the Globe Perfectone is superior to 
any of them, as it is not only very 
sensitive, clear and natural, but to my 
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Amazing Quality of Radio Reception Until 
You Know the Experience of the Makers 


These remarkable radio headphones are produced in the 
same factory as the world-famous VACTUPHONE and other 
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Panel Switches ($1) and Combination Phone Jack Binding 
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” If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and address and a 
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Interchangeable Platen 


One of the exclusive features of the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
typewriter is the interchangeable platen. 

With the use of no tools except the fingers, platens of dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness can be inserted. There is the 
regular platen, the medium, the hard, and the brass platen, 
depending upon the number of copies desired. 


Then there is the card-writing platen and the label-writing 


It is economical to have platens of different degrees of 
hardness, because a soft platen, which is used for ordinary 
correspondence, with one or two carbon copies, is much 
easier on ribbons, carbon paper, on the mechanism of the 
typewriter and on the nerves of the operator, as well as 
being much more quiet. 


It is a great advantage, therefore, to be able to take out a 
hard platen, after it has been used for a special purpose, and 
insert the softer platen for regular work. 


Ask for folder, ‘Many in One.” 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 33 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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refuses to have a periodical appraisal of his prop- 
erty, like the day when the backwoods farmer 
refuses to enrich his soil with fertilizers, has gone. 
The progressive manufacturers and the modern 
fruit growers are educated men. Up-to-date 
business methods means money in their pockets 
and it means better wages and living conditions 
for those in their employ. 

The right sort of men in every vocation grow 
more earnest and faithful than ever in their work 
as they discover that it is landing them at the 
top. They realize the absurdity of trying to 
conduct a business satisfactorily without a peri- 
odical appraisal by competent appraisers. 

This is the age of specialists, and therefore an 
age of progress. Customs that were satisfactory 
a quarter of a century ago are today not only 
uneconomical, but in many corporations obsolete. 
All industry is tending towards stabilization and 
system. 

Consider the traffic relief of transmitting energy 
by wire instead of rail. Think of conserving 
30,000,000 tons of coal by utilizing water power. 
Consider its economy when one ton of coal in 
the form of electric energy does the work of two 
burned in the locomotive. 

Consider the prodigality of the industrial East, 
the spendthrift of coal reserves. Consider the 
strength of the industrial West—harnesser of 
falling waters. Also consider the great economic 
waste in business activities because manufac- 
turers and others do not know the facts concern- 
ing their own resources. 

As the rain falls alike on the just and the unjust, 
so do the business needs of today include the occa- 
sional services of some appraisal company. But 
there is no use in perpetuating the silly myth 
that one appraisal is as good as another, any 
more than the illogical conclusion that one law- 
yer is as good as another. Men who are making 
the greatest industrial success in America know 
that the best lawyers and the best appraisers 
are the cheapest in the end. 

The important thing nowadays is to adjust 
scientific thought to the industrial problems of 
the moment. Today there is a demand for 
engineering knowledge in every line of commer- 
cial and manufacturing endeavor. Its special 
advantage was many times proven during the 
war. Hence the engineer appraisal company is 
filling an important want and its functions should 
be more generally known. 


Affairs and Folks 
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one was more amazed than he when the vote 
revealed a unanimous sentiment to go forward— 
that settled it—and some of the absent objectors 
remained absent from the membership roll. 

The spirit of St. Louis was aroused. There 
were one hundred resignations in a week, but a 
campaign for new members proceeded. Gov- 
ernor David R. Francis, the Governor of the 
state, the Mayor of the city, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and all the ex-presidents 
of the City Club stood by. Then along came 
Addison Winship, “The Father of City Clubs,” 
from Boston, to look on while the campaign was 
starting in-for a whirlwind finish. 

The subscriptions were secured, and it was 
arranged to go forward with a building costing 
$700,000—to be one of the best-equipped City 
Clubs in the country. There is only one purpose 
now—to make it one of the finest clubs in the 
West, radiating an influence and focusing the 
activities for civic welfare in St. Louis that have 
been most effectively carried out in other cities. 
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Each Serves Its Community 


In Fraser, Colorado, a log cabin of 
three rooms shelters a telephone exchange 
that connects with the mountain homes of 
cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie- 
cutters. In the heart of New York City 
a new building of twenty-nine stories is to 
become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some | 20,000 tele- 
phones. This building will contain, as 
well, offices for executives and for engi- 
neering, commercial, plant and accounting 
forces, providing space for over 7000 
telephone workers. 

Each of these buildings helps to render 
adequate and economical telephone ser- 
vice in its own community. They stand 
at the extremes in size, equipment and 


personnel. Yet they both indicate the 
nation-wide need for adequate housing of 
the activities of the Bell System; and they 
illustrate the varied ways in which that 
need is being met. One of the largest 
single items of plant investment of the 
Bell System is real estate, comprising 
nearly 1700 buildings acquired, with 
their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell 
System to construct and so to situate each 
new building—whether executive office, 
central office, storehouse or garage—so 
that it shall serve its community with the 
utmost efficiency and economy, and re- 
main a sound investment throughout its 


period of life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Making Marks Make 
Money 


us such a wide range of crops that we are more 
self-contained than any other country. The 
home market of the United States is our market, 
not the market of others. 

It was said we must buy and buy, and buy 
from Europe in order that Europe may buy, and 
buy from us. Europe isn’t buying from us 
because she has become pretty nearly self-con- 
tained. 

All over France, all over Germany, every- 
where, you will find cultivation carried to the 
highest extreme. Europe does not buy these 


Continued from page 446 


commodities from us because she is growing or 
making them herself. Do you suppose Germany 
is buying Chilean nitrate? She used to buy vast 
quantities of this fertilizer, and was the greatest 
customer Chile ever had. She does not buy any 
now. She is using her hydro-electric power to 
manufacture her requirements within her own 
borders, and the importation is practically pro- 
hibited. That is the reason Norway is practi- 
cally idle. They have no use for their hydro- 
electric powers now developed in other countries. 
Germany is becoming more self-contained, and 
so is all Europe. If we try to buy more than 
we sell in Europe and thus fill up the gaping sink 
hole of European finances, we are going down 
ourselves. 
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The Christian Interest 
in Palestine 


Jaffa, there is one where there should be at least 
two. And the great agrarian population, which 
forms the majority of the Christian population 
of Palestine, is entirely without educational 
facilities. 

The result is that the younger Christian gen- 
eration in Palestine is growing up in ignorance. 
In twenty years, the Christian population of the 
Holy Land will be a group of unenlightened, 
ignorant people, without knowledge of either 
letters or religion, unless the schools can be 
reopened. 

Similarly with the other activities of the church. 
Poor relief is an important feature of the minis- 
trations of every church in Palestine; also the 
operation of hospitals and orphanages. While 
it is true that Jewish, Mohammedan or other in- 
stitutions will not withhold relief in cases of acute 
suffering, they have their own people to take care 
of and must give them first consideration. So, 
in these matters, we have the spectacle of the 
Orthodox Christian population of Palestine tak- 
ing the bit that other religions can spare. Con- 
ditions like this are demoralizing to the standing 
of Christianity. 

Another aspect of the work of the church in 
the East is its judicial function. Certain types 
of civil cases in the East are tried in the ecclesi- 
astical courts over which the Patriarch presides. 
With the Patriarchal activities curtailed as they 
are at present, the Orthodox community of 
Palestine is deprived of this legal protection. 

When a small thing falls, it creates scarcely a 
ripple on the surface of the world. And the 
more extensive its influence, the more widely 
spread its ramifications, the greater number of 
people affected by it, the greater is the shock. 

The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem affects 
directly the lives of about seventy thousand 
people. And it affects their lives not alone 
through spiritual administration but it gets into 
their daily existence, their welfare, their little 
troubles and joys, to a much greater extent than 
we can comprehend. The failure to administer 
to these people constitutes a serious calamity in 
itself; but it will not stop there. 

There are one hundred and fifty million Ortho- 
dox Christians in the world. These people look 
upon the Patriarchal see of Jerusalem with the 
deepest reverence. It is the Holy Land, that 
contains the links which bind the present to the 
sacred past when Christ trod those same streets; 
and the Patriarch of Jerusalem and his priests 
are the traditional guardians of those holy sites. 
The downfall of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
the steward of the Sacred Shrines, would be fol- 
lowed by the disintegration of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church and a great Christian force 
would vanish from the earth. Nor again would 
the catastrophe stop there. 

The echoes of that downfall would extend to 
Christianity in Europe and America. Firmly 
entrenched as the Church is in these countries, 
it could not but lose prestige if its most Sacred 
Sites went by default. 


Continued from page 442 
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Albert Romeike & Co., Inc. 


The Reliable 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


26 Warren Street, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone Barclay 6062 


“Getting Your Name in Print” is a very 
interesting book by H. S. McCauley, but do 
you see all your notices, favorable and other- 
wise, which appear in the papers and maga- 
zines, “after getting your name in print?” 

Here it is where the service of a reliable 
press clipping bureau is almost indispensable 
to you; you cannot subscribe for all the pap- 
ers and magazines, nor is it possible to look 
through all of them. 


We supply everything in the way of clip- 
pings from the press to authors, artists, ad- 
vertising agencies, auto manufacturers, bank- 
ers, politicians, society people, sportsmen, 
musical and theatrical artists, regularly 
every day, year in and year out with clippings, 
and our rates for such a service are as low as 
it can be made for a reliable service—$6 for 
100 notices, 2 han 
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Syle~In Writing “Paper 


THERE is more to fine writing paper than 
appears on the surface. Real style goes deeper. 

The dignity and distinction of Crane’s Writ- 
ing Papers is due not only to the creative 
genius of the designers but also to the inherent 
goodness of the paper itself—paper made in 
the careful Crane way and according to stand- 
ards which have been maintained in the Crane 
mills for over a century. 


You will find Crane’s Writing Papers at all 
stores where good stationery is sold—not only 
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in the five smart styles shown here, but also 
these other attractive selections:— 


Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 
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With Pals at the 


Puddingstone Continued from page 462 


confession, but it didn't count. “Hot 
dogs” in a valise were declared contrary to 
all the laws of the Humane Society and left 
the culprit open to the charge of ‘cruelty to 
animals.”’ 

The case of the open suit case’ was then 
closed but the proceedings proceeded—not 
a poetic “hot dog” was left to tell the tale 
after the hungry demons had grilled the 
“roast master.” 

At the plates of all the diners were raw 
onions. One member rose with a sad face 
and remarked in a Shakespearean voice, “If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
Joe is to speak.” Then he called on me 
with an allusion to “Heart Throbs.” 

There was a lull as the name of mother 
was mentioned. 

All that remained was to tell them the 
simple story of “Heart Throbs’—a monu- 
ment to the people who love old poems, an 
old scrap book of a mother preserved intact 
by her son, to which others added by con- 
tributing their favorite poems. Altogether 
fifty thousand were sent in. There were 
many poems and bits of verse possessing a 
humor and pathos that had been saved 
between the leaves of the old Bible. They 
were withered with age. Others came from 
old reading books. Here were gathered gems 
that touched the heart. The very spirit and 
essence of the old school readers seemed 
glorified again in those lines that ring and 
ring again in memory’s hall as other days are 
recalled. There were included bits of verse 
that had made dark days endurable and 
sunny days enduring. 

“Heart Throbs” is now in over a million 
homes and is cherished, especially by those 
who are approaching the sunset of life, be- 
cause it carries with it the golden glow of 
other days. 

There is a rule that nothing is to be re- 
ported that happens at a Puddingstone 
banquet. But for the nonce the spirit of 
the club is to disobey rules—and get away 
with it. 

Then—from smiles to tears, on with the 
tabasco sauce. Everybody spoke, not al- 
ways because they wanted to, but because 
they had to—and everybody left eventu- 
ally because they had to. It mattered not, 
from the finicky to the vagrant, when the 
erratic notion of the Puddingstone Club calls 
out “time's up!" it is up. The poets’ duel 
between Denis McCarthy and Nixon Water- 
man was pronounced a “draw,” and plans 
made for the poker game. 

When everyone had spoken it was amaz- 
ing to note the different angles of thought 
that had been touched, both serious and 
humorous, during those eventful fast flying 
minutes of a happy evening. But the sub- 
urban trains go on time, so the troop of 
happy and hearty “Auld Lang Syne Pud- 
dingstoners’ adjourned. The announce- 
ment may give some indication of what 
followed, but it would take a small-sized 
volume to recall all that was said that night. 

As they passed out again to the routine of 
every day work—looking forward to another 
meeting—the pictures on the wall brought 
memories of many members who had passed 
on, but who remained in spirit with their 
Puddingstone pals. 
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A SPRING CLEANING HELPER 





























After cellar cleaning and those 
thousand and one jobs that leave 
some hard-to-get-off dirt on the 


hands, the man about the house will need 
and demand FLASH—as do mechanics 
and all other steady manual workers. 
The motorist will fnd FLASH removes 
the grease and ground-in grime from the 
hands after a tire change or a repair job. 

The housewife will use FLASH for 
cleaning pots, pans and all other kitchen 
utensils, marble, tile, pipes, sinks— 


EVERYTHING really dirty! 


Little rubbing necessary. 














FLASH CHEMICAL CO., 
160 Second Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A SHOP and HOME FAVORITE for 
MORE THAN 18 YEARS! 


Get a can at your dealer’s 
today! 














To Elenora Duse 


METHINKS in watching thy most wondrous 
art 

The Muse herself has deigned to part 

With all her storied power; 

That she has lent her subtle grace, 

Her goddess mien, her soulful face, 

Her eloquence supreme, wherewith— 

She quickens mortal dust to finer issues 
With unerring thrust. 

No sense of space or time, 

No trace of earthly dullness, 

Mars the chime of fleeting hours. 

From earth, with thee, we rise 

In triumph and surprise 

Thrilled with rapture caught from thine— 

Thou marvelous source of Power Divine. 


—Mary Graham Rice 
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SUMMER RUGS 


Deltox Grass Rugs are not only used 
on porches, but every room in the house. 
They combine beauty and utility and 
there is an artistic pattern and color to 
match any decorative effect. 

Moderate in Price 

Replace your heavy wool rugs with 
these wonderful Deltox wire grass rugs 
for the summer. 

Ask your dealer for Deltox Rugs. 
Send for color folder. 


DELTOX{GRASS RUG CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Early Cattle Trails 


Texas had become a great cattle country 
before the Civil War. Its vast plains were 
spotted with herds of half- wild, long-horned 
cattle, which found their way in uncertain 
numbers, by trail and river, into the mar- 
kets of the North and East. 


During the war Texas was cut off from 
the rest of the country. With no market 
outlets, vast herds accumulated. 


When the war was over and the Texas 
embargo lifted, these cattle began to 
stream northward to the railroads that 
were slowly pushing their way across the 
Kansas prairies. 


Regular trails sprang up—first the Bax- 
ter Springs or Old Shawnee, then the 
Shawnee, the Chisholm, and finally the 
Pecos, away over in New Mexico. 


Along these trails, beaten into broad 
tracks by myriads of hoofs, the strung- 
out herds plodded along, moving slowly 
northward. 


Day by day, the picturesque “cowboy” 
of song and story rode beside them. Night 
by night he kept watch over them. 


Where these trails crossed the railroads, 
shipping towns developed — the famous 
cow-towns of the early West. 


But this supply of cattle benefited neither 
the Texas cattle raiser nor the far-away 
meat consumer as much as it should have. 
Lank, stringy creatures to begin with, the 
long, hard journey afoot, followed by a 
g-uclling trip in the crude trains of the day, 
did not make “‘long-horn”’ meat any better. 


* * * 


This primitive system disappeared with 
the advent of the modern packing industry, 
which sprang up to meet changing condi- 
tions and growing needs. The long jour- 
neys afoot to market were made unneces- 
sary when the packers placed plants in 
live stock areas, and established country- 


wide distributing systems—using refrig- 
eration—for prepared meats. 


All this made for better meat. It showed 
stock raisers that good meat animals paid 
more, and opened up competitive markets 
where quality was rewarded in terms 
of price. 

Swift & Company has played an impor- 
tant part in this development. Through 
its vast organization of twenty-three pack- 
ing plants, hundreds of branch houses, and 
thousands of refrigerator cars, the widest 
possible market for high grade meat has 
been developed. Not only has the con- 
sumer benefited by getting this better 
meat, but increased returns have benefited 
the stock raiser. 


Out of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company for meat and by-products, eighty- 
five cents is paid out for live animals. Swift 
& Company’s profit from all sources av- 
erages only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


© he [ Cutt, 6 Conan ate Sean Dest. 
Acknowledgment wing | 4274 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
7 r piiespernibai ies of Guage pegy neem 
Swift & Company is indebted 


to Mr. Rudolf A. Clemen for 
permission to use historical data 
from his book, ‘“The American 
Live Stock and Meat Industry” 


& Company’ s 1924 Year Book. 
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Where Are You Going this Spring? 


Florida California Bermuda Hawaii 
England Scotland Holland Norway 
Sweden Denmark Belgium 
France Switzerland Italy § Spain Poland 
North Africa Greece Egypt 
The Holy Land and Syria 


All beckon to you with their own peculiar lure. Wherever it may 
be, in the following pages you will find valuable information and 
suggestions regarding how to go and where to stay 


ERHAPS you have not yet quite decided where you want to go—in that case the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE Travel Editor may be able to help you decide. He has been everywhere—in this 
country, in Europe, in the Orient—wherever the wandering tourist has set his foot. He has 

seen everything that is worth seeing in the world. He knows intimately hundreds of places you 
probably never even read about—never even dreamed existed: romantic, beautiful, entrancing nooks 
in the world’s far corners where life is just one long lotus-tinted dream. 

He can tell you anything you want to know about the usual or the unusual places that tourists 

visit: How to go—where to stay—what to see—how much time it will take—how much it will cost— 
what sort of clothes you should wear—what health precautions you should observe. 


There is No Charge for This Service 


The NATIONAL MAGAZINE is glad to place the advisory service of its Travel Editor entirely at 
your disposal, free of charge. No matter how long or how short a trip you have in mind—or how 
small or how large a sum you expect to spend—he can give you information that will either save you 
time or money or inconvenience, or enhance the comfort and enjoyment of your trip. 

Ask him—he knows. 

Just write fully regarding what you have in mind, and ask for any information or advice that 
you desire, and address your letter to 


TRAVEL EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Boston 25, Mass. 


You will receive a prompt, courteous and careful answer containing information that in many cases will be of great value 
to you—and which costs you nothing but a two-cent stamp. 
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Norway — The Geographical Paradox 


By BEN BLESSUM 


Manager Norwegian Government Railways Travel Bureau 


O the traveler who “has seen everything,” 
which generally means everything along 
the beaten path, Norway offers a field of 

enjoyment of never-ending variety and of abso- 
lute uniqueness, this applying to those works 
which were created “when the world was young” 
as well as to those of later ages. 

It is a land of paradoxes. While other lands 
in the same latitudes suffer practically perpetual 
winter, Norway is a garden of gorgeous flowers; 
waving fields of rich grain greet the eye not only 
in the fine agricultural district of eastern Nor- 
way, but also in every little nook along the great, 
granite-encompassed fjords, yea, even away up 
near the everlasting snows of the great highlands, 
as well as in the broad valleys not very far from 
the Arctic Zone itself. Tens of thousands of 
square miles, which in other lands of similar posi- 
tion would be everlastingly frozen tundras and 
desolate wastes, are covered with opulent forests 
of pine, fir, birch, ash—and even oaks and stately 
beeches!—and sounds and bays and fjords which 
correspond, geographically speaking, to those of 
northern Alaska, Greenland and forbidding 
Siberia, are open waterways the year around in 
Norway, while in these other countries they are 
frozen ten months in the year—and often the 
entire year. 

Then again, in spite of the fact that Norway 
contains so many and so great glaciers that all 
those of Switzerland, together with those of the 
United States and Canada to boot, could be 
placed on their surfaces, and yet leave a vast 
amount of Norwegian ice uncovered—in spite 
of these great fields of living ice, and their numer- 
ous progeny, the cold ice-green glacial rivers, 
orchards flower and bear the most luscious of 


Where the Midnight Sun Goes Down in 
Splendor to the Sea 


The eloquent lecturer and writer, John L. 
Stoddard, says about the North Cape: 


“Advancing to the edge of the cliff, I looked 
upon a unique and never-to-be-forgotten scene. 
Below, beyond me, and on either side lay in sub- 
lime and awful solitude the Arctic Sea, stretching 
away to that still undiscovered region of the north 
which, with its fatal charm, has lured so many 
brave explorers to their doom. Straight from 
the Polar Sea apparently, the wondrous Northern 
Lights (an opalescent radiance, born of the twi- 
light and the dawn) came stealing o’er the waters 
like a benediction; and, to enhance its mystery 
and beauty, when I booked northward over the 
rounded shoulder of the globe I saw—the Mid- 
night Sun. At this great height and northern 
latitude it did not sink to the horizon, but merely 
paused apparently some twenty feet above the 
waves, then gradually rose again. It was the 
first of countless sunsets which had that day been 
following each other around the globe. It was the 
first of countless sunrises which, hour after hour, 
in sO many continents would wake to life again a 
sleeping world. I have seen many impressive 
sights in many lands, but nothing, until time for 
me shall be no more, can equal in solemnity the 
hour when standing on the threshold of a con- 
tinent and on the edge of this immeasurable sea, 
I watched, without one moment’s interval of 
darkness, the Past transform itself into the Pres- 
ent, and Yesterday become Today.” 


apples, pears and cherries within a few hundred 
feet of them. In the northern part of Norway, 
the “Land of the Midnight Sun’”’—and the only 
easily accessible land on earth worthy of bearing 
that beautiful appellation—the gardens, the 
wild flowers, the farms and their produce are a 
source of the greatest surprise and wonder to 
every tourist. It seems incredible that such 
farms and gardens, and fine forests, too, can 
actually be situated a couple of hundred miles 
north of the Arctic Circle! 

All this I permit myself to mention in order to, 
to some extent, combat and annihilate the all 
too prevalent, but quite pardonable, notion that 
Norway is a cold, raw, bleak country. Having 
spent many summers—and delightful winters, 
too—in Norway, and having basked in the warm, 
but not hot, sun of that charming country in 
many, many fair places—among the stupendous 
ice- and snow-covered giants of the Jotunheim, 
“The Home of the Giants’; along the sunlit, 
placid fjords; on a hundred gentle, mirror-like 
lakes, disturbed only by the flash and splash of 
the leaping trout; on lazy bathing beaches, 
fitted with everything pertaining to the modern 
watering resort, including tea-dances, jazz bands 
and flirtation-verandas—and oh, how one grows 
young again beneath the mystically entrancing 
“night” in Norway!—having enjoyed all this, 
besides running the moase in the silent forests, 
slowly stalking the reindeer in Peer Gynt’s coun- 
try, fought forty-pound salmon in Nordfjord and 
caught the voracious mackerel as fast as I could 
haul the lines in—for I had one in each hand, and 
the hook baited with a piece of red rag—between 
the enchanted islands of the West—having en- 
joyed all this, I say, and enjoyed it under the 
most agreeable of climatic conditions, I want to 
make it very plain that polar bears are not do- 
mestic animals in Norway, nor whale-blubber, 
cod liver oil and hailstones the chief ingredient 
in the diet of the Norwegians. 

It seems hardly necessary to go into details 


$$ 


Courtesy of Norwegian Government Railways Travel Bureau 


View at Breifonn, Norway 


about the natural wonders of Norway—besides, 
this is not to be a book, but a very short little 
article of information. Permit me, however, to 
say that while everyone has some idea of the 
famous fjords, the just as famous valleys and 
alpine districts, and the renowned “Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” that is, Arctic Norway—but 
arctic only in a geographical sense—very few 
people have even a nebulous idea of what these 
terms really signify. Let me then, very con- 
cisely, try to tell something about them: 

The coast line of Norway extends over a dis- 
tance of twelve hundred miles—it is not a “‘little” 
country, you see. If you could stick a pin into 
Lindesnes, the southernmost promontory, and 
turn the country around on this axis, the North 
Cape would be in the neighborhood of the coast 
of Africa! But if all the fjords and the circum- 
ferences of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
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islands along the coast, which form a breakwater 
inside of which you sail almost as in the proverb- 
ial duck-pond, if all these are counted, also, the 
aggregate coast line will measure twelve thousand 
miles, or the distance half way around the globe! 
Every few miles the solid front of the “rock- 
bound coast” is broken by the mouth of a fjord, 
a fjord being an exceedingly deep bay both hori- 
zontally and vertically speaking. Hundreds 
of these extend into the interior of the country, 
beginning with the idyllically fine Christiania- 
fjord in the south, at the end of which lies the 
lovely capital, and ending with the great fjord 
forming a part of the boundary between Norway 
and Finland in the extreme north. Some of 
these fjords are, while in no case more than a few 
miles broad at the very widest, of immense ex- 
tent, the largest of them, the Sognefjord, reaching 
more than a hundred miles into the very heart 
of the country. If its many ramifications are 
considered, it really extends many hundreds 
of miles into the land. In the so-called “Fjord 
District,” western Norway, these fjords ‘are 
banked by generally very steep and high moun- 
tains, invariably snow-covered, down the “sides 
of which tumble literally thousands of waterfalls, 
some gossamerlike and light as bridal veils, others z 
of majestic proportions, the famous Seven Sis- ; prt os 
ters, in the Geirangerfjord, even making a mag- Courtesy of Norwegian Government Railways Travel Bureau 
nificent leap of a full two thousand feet sheer into 
the waters of the glassy fjord. I say glassy ad- 
visedly. For these fjords being protected from 
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Loen Lake, in Norway, a charmed spot whose eerie beauty makes it seem some evanescent figment of a dream— 
whose brooding silence soothes and solaces the soul 


the weather as they are, traversing them is as 
gentle an adventure as steaming up the Missis- 
sippi or the Hudson. In the inner reaches of 
these great fjords, which are thousands of feet 


and therefore are ideal for private yachting, one 
is never out of sight of the finest glaciers of Eu- 
rope, their great domes, stretching scores of miles 
away, lying like jeweled mantles of splendid er- 


rise almost perpendicularly out of the water. 
And between the various peaks scores of their 
white and opalescent greenish-blue arms reach 
down almost to the water’s edge, in one case even 





deep, and contain no reefs or dangerous islets, 
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The Premier Tourist Hotel 
of the South 


Open Throughout the Year 


ODERN and Luxurious in its 
Appointments, it Offers an En- 
vironment of Quiet and Refinement. 
A Real Home for the Discriminating 
Tourist. Fireproof in Construction. 


European Plan Moderate Terms 
Unequalled Winter Climate 
Superior Roads for Automobilists. 
On the Scenic Routes of the South. 
Golf—Tennis—Hunting—Fishing 
All Winter Sports 

J. B. POUND CHARLES G. DAY 
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mine above the six-thousand-foot peaks, which 


reaching salt water. 
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Courtesy of Norwegian Government Railways Travel Bureau 


Far from the hurrying, restless world beyond the seas, this typical Norwegian farmstead breathes of peace, 
contentment and an old-world charm peculiarly its own 


As to the Midnight Sun; that may, of course, 
be seen at any point anywhere north of the Arc- 
tic Circle at a certain time of the year. At the 
North Cape it may be seen from May 11th to 
July 31st, and south of there for a somewhat 
shorter time, while at Spitzbergen it may be 
beheld from April 19th to August 24th. It can, 


then, be seen in Northern Alaska, Greenland, 
Northern Siberia, Finland, even in a little corner 
of Northern Sweden for a little while. But there 
is only one country on earth that supplies an 
indescribably grandiose frame of golden seas, 
colorful mountains and enchanting islands, of 
fantastic and noble shapes, in the midst of which 


worthily wonderful stage setting—a setting be- 
yond the dreams of even the teller of the Arabian 
Nights—the splendid Jewel of the North blazes 
and burns in the firmament. And this Land of 
Inexpressible Delights is reached, not by dog- 
teams or at the cost of long, tedious days 
over an interminable railway line, traversing 
monotonous forests or still more depressing 
moors, which is the price of seeing the Mid- 
night Sun—to rather poor advantage at that— 
in other lands, but by: fast, luxurious, splen- 
did steamers, on which living is a joy, offering 
as it does not only the material things, excellent 
food and the finest of vintages, but good music, 
a well-appointed library, beautiful salons and 
lounges, and everything else pertaining to a thor- 
oughly enjoyable cruise. And on the entire 
voyage the one sublime spectacle blends unend- 
ingly into the succeeding grandeur of the other. 
The most picturesque of villages and cities are 
touched at; strange boats, direct descendants of 
the-ancient Viking ships, sweep majestically by 
under their great, golden square sails, and with 
their pennants flying festively in the gentle sum- 
mer breeze. And you encounter strange and 
primitive people: the nomadic Lapps, with their 
vast herds of reindeer covering the islands and 
the hillsides—the Lapps being clothed and 
accoutered as they were two to three thousand 
years ago, except perhaps for the gorgeous colors 
of their present-day costumes. 

Then, again, the inland districts: the somno- 
lent, pastoral valleys, where the tinkle of the 
cattle-bells are heard the livelong day among the 
bright birches of the sloping mountain-sides; the 
illimitable moors of the alpine plateaus, a riot of 
color, a symphony of beauty such as can be 
found only in Norway—and especially bewitch- 





























Hotel Sherwin 


Chicago’s Newest and Most Elegantly 
Appointed Living Place 





Beautifully situated directly on the shore of Lake Michigan 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Built entirely of steel, re-inforced concrete and stone 


ep 400 GUEST ROOMS, all having an outlook over Lake 
Michigan or Sheridan Road. Attractions not usually found 
in American hotels are conspicuous features of the SHERWIN. 
Sun-bathed promenade over 130 feet long and 70 feet wide. 














Contains Every Known Convenience 


of modern metropolitan hotel construction. Luxurious artistic 
furnishings and equipment, an unobtrusive, but perfect, service. 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


On the Beautiful West Coast 
The Brightest Spot in The Sunshine City 
NEW—FIREPROOF— AMERICAN PLAN 
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SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
Summer Hotel—The Monterey 
North Asbury Park, New Jersey 


Transportation facilities exceptionally good—only 
twenty-five minutes, express service, to the Loop 


Ready for Occupancy April 1st 


RESERVATIONS NOW BEING BOOKED 
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HOTEL SHERWIN 


Vernon C. McGill, Owner and Manager 











Sherwin Avenue at Lake Michigan, Chicago 
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ing during the lambent hour called “night” in 
midsummer Norway. And into these glorious 
Lands of Poetry and Song you may ride in excel- 
lent railway coaches, comfortable, clean, well- 
appointed in every way. Of course no one sleeps 
in Norway in the summer time, but if you must 
sleep, you will find the best of beds, not only at 
the many very homelike and immaculate hotels, 
but also in the sleeping cars, which in some re- 
spects offer great improvements on our Pullmans. 
And in the dining cars you will discover that it is 
possible to make dining on a railway train a thing 
of beauty and a fine art; and you will not be 
denied a glass of Burgundy to warm your heart. 
Besides the steamers and trains, large touring 
cars traverse every route you can possibly desire 
to cover, these running on scheduled time, and 
in connection with all boats and trains. No 
country can, in short, be more comfortably and 
easily seen than Wonderful Norway. And very 
cheaply, too. 
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NORWAY CRUISES 


ORWAY, truly described as ‘Nature’s 
N wonderland,” is a country known to 
many people through its literature or by 
way of illustrations. The scenery throughout is 
singularly novel and beautiful, owing everything 
to Nature and nothing to art—great mountains, 
smiling valleys, richly-wooded glens, picturesque 
waterfalls being found in profusion. Although 
good railway connections exist to the North, 
many are deterred by the long railway journey. 
Statistics nevertheless show that the number of 
visitors to Norway have an upward tendency, 
which certainly goes to prove the attraction of 
the peculiar beauty of the characteristic Norwe- 
gian landscape and especially the charm of the 
Fjords, which are beyond compare. 

A fjord is grammatically translated as “a 
small bay in the rocky coast of Norway,” but in 
how far this qualification of one of the most at- 
tractive natural features is of any value, one can 
only fully understand when contemplating the 
majestic splendor of these fjords. Large ocean 
liners, which in themselves attract attention and 
admiration on account of their proportions, when 
moored in one of these fjords, look like toy ships 
in comparison with the steep rocks which rise 
from deep waters almost perpendicularly to a 
height in many cases of thousands of feet. 

The fact that the fjords can be navigated by 
large modern ocean liners clearly proves that 
their seeming narrowness is only impressed by 
the majestic surroundings. For miles they pene- 
trate inland, some of them even stretching a dis- 
tance of over one hundred miles, whilst in many 
places waterfalls of impressive grandeur are seen 
tumbling down from the snow-covered moun- 
tains into the fjord. At one moment a view is 
obtained of a glacier, a little later a typical vil- 
lage with its tiny church nestling by the side of 
the water. 

For many years past British and American 
tourists have learned to appreciate the charm 
of the pretty villages situated on the quiet fjords, 





Telephone Rogers Park 800 





HOTEL BIRCHMONT 


FARGO and GREENVIEW AVE. 
in beautiful Rogers Park 


CHICAGO 


W. F. SOMMERS, Manager 
Two Blocks from Bathing Beach 
Home Comforts Without the Care 
of Housekeeping 


Rates include bath, maid service and meals 
$20 weekly, single; $30 double and upwards 


EXCELLENT TABLE 
Dancing and Children’s Entertainments 








heart of the wholesale district. 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


100 single rooms . ‘ ‘ 
250 double rooms . > 
Single rooms with bath . 
Double rooms with bath . 








PRICES FOR ROOMS 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue, from 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway Entrance at Door) 


NE of the best known hotels in the metropolis. 


Convenient to shopping, theatres, and in the 


Less than 50c taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 


- $2.50 per day 

° ° . $4.00 per day and upward 
° ° . $4.00 per day and upward 
$5.00 per day and upward 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 
The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is surrounded by Dining Balconies 
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and an increasing number of British families have 
built summer resorts on the Norwegian coast in 
order to enjoy its, as yet, untouched natural 
beauties. Hundreds of tourists are visiting Nor- 
way in order to spend their holidays, and without 
exception they return home fully satisfied and 
delighted with their experiences and with re- 
newed strength and energy from the sweet pure 
breezes gathered from ocean, mountains and 
fjords. 

The ever-changing beauty of the Norwegian 
fjords becomes doubly attractive when the fa- 
tigue and discomforts of a long railway journey 
are eliminated, and this is possible by making the 
trip aS a passenger on the new large ocean 
steamer, Flandria of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
specially withdrawn from the South American 
Mail Passenger service for the purpose of this 
cruise. 

Thoughts of crowded trains and dusty com- 
partments, trouble of passports and visas, disa- 
greeable waiting at Custom Houses, care of bag- 
gage, fear of inability to obtain satisfactory hotel 
accommodation at various points, packing and 
unpacking of trunks at each stopping place: from 
all these worries travelers are released. Once on 
board S. S. Flandria, one can be certain of a fort- 
night of quiet enjoyment without care or anxiety. 

Large promenade decks offer ample oppor- 
tunity to passengers of quietly enjoying the views. 
One deck is transformed into a ballroom at night, 
where the disciples of Terpsichore can devote 
themselves to her service, while the latest dance 
music is played by an up-to-date band. Cosy 


social halls, large smoking rooms, quiet library 
with selected literature, a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, and every comfort a modern ocean 
steamer can offer, all these contribute to an 
agreeable and enjoyable cruise. 

On board S. S. Flandria will be found an office 
of the well-known “Bennett” Travel Bureau, 
where full information desired about places to 
be visited will be cheerfully given, and passengers 
can register their names for local excursions that 
are undertaken from a number of ports of call. 

Although the climate in Norway during the 
months of July and August may be described as 
being mild and even agreeably warm, it is recom- 
mended that~ those who contemplate joining 
excursions to ice-fields, etc., situated on the higher 
levels, should take warm clothes, and especially 
heavy shoes are necessary. 
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74th Street and First Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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We have excellent connections in Czechoslovakia and 
specialize in Czechoslovak Exchange 











TOURIST ATTRACTIONS IN SWEDEN 


GWEDEN has everything that tourists like— 

entrancing natural beauty, historical ruins. 
masterpieces of medieval architecture, relics of 
the Viking and pre-Viking periods, rich collec. 
tions of art, natives with picturesque customs 
and costumes, ample opportunities for sports 
and entertainments, and an industrial and cyl. 
tural life of today that is exceedingly well worth 
studying. 

Along with its ideal climate for the summer 
vacationist, Sweden offers a pleasing panorama 
of foam-swept islands, placid lakes, forests of 
birch and spruce, pastoral valleys in the south 
and snow-capped mountains in the north. At 
Stockholm the average temperature during July 
is 54 degrees Fahrenheit, and at the shore resorts 
sea bathing is popular. 

Romantic castles suggest the glamour of the 
Middle Ages, and in the old Hanseatic strong- 
hold of Visby, on the island of Gotland, within 
the old city wall, still intact, may be seen some 
of the most beautiful cathedral ruins in Europe. 
The Royal Palace in Stockholm ranks with the 
finest royal dwelling places in the world. 

Among the antiquities the runestones with 
their mystic legends are pre-eminent, but one 
may find other archeological remains that go 
back to the Stone Age, five thousand years ayo, 
Even the visitor who is in no way a specialist 
will enjoy tracing the fascinating progress of 
Nordic culture in Sweden, from pagan days all 
the way down to the age of electricity. 











eA Favorite Rendezvous 
of Tourists 


AN ANTONIO — reininiscent 


of the days of Spanish 





con- 





quest, is one of the most delightful 
places along the Sunset Route. 
The spirit of past adventure awaits 
you in the picturesque old mis- 
sions; it haunts the Alamo, shrine 
of Davy Crockett and his valiant 
band; it lurks in every street, giv- 
ing to this town an atmosphere of 
old-time romance you cannot well 
afford to miss. 


See the West in comfort from the 
open windows of the 


SUNSET LIMITED 
New Orleans San Francisco 
San Antonio El Paso Tucson 
San Diego Los Angeles 
Through Observation and Dining Cars. 
Daily Through Standard and Tourist Sleep- 
ing Cars. 


Hospitable, homelike, always always 
welcoming, Chalfonte-Haddon , winter 
or summer, are the natural choice of cultivated, 
interesting people seeking real benefits from 
days of rest. 

Mild, a salt-sea air and world- 
famous walk. riding on the 
Beach. Golf. Or ease in the sun on one of 

— the broad deck ae of Chalfonte- 

a Haddon Hall. 


- LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On the Beach and 
the Boardwalk 


American Plan Only 


Write for illustrated 
folder and rates 
“4 


For luerature and information, address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orleans 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. 
Houston Tucson 
Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. HR 
San Francisco, Southern Pacitic Bldg. 


Sunset Rou 


* California 
Every Mile a Scene Worth While 
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Parliament Building at Stockholm, Sweden 


Interesting folk types may be seen in the 
Lapps, mysterious little nomads of the North, or 
in the Dalecarlian peasants performing their tra- 
ditional dances in colorful costumes, or among 
the fishermen who bring in their catches from 
the Baltic or the North Sea. 

Those who enjoy music and the other fine arts 
will be happy in Sweden. It is a land of singers 
par excellence, while the museums and current 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture offer to the 


visitor to this wonderful country examples of the 
best that is done in Europe. 

In addition to these and other special tourist 
attractions comes the appeal of Sweden’s political 
and social experiments of today, and her busy 
activity in typical industries, such as the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, ball bearings, cream 
separators, pottery, and the unusual develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power—all fascinating to 
the traveler in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 








EXT MONTH: Be sure to watch for and read the article by MARIE 

WIDMER on “SWISS POST-AUTOMOBILES,”’ which tells in detail 

how to proceed on a tour of the thrilling Alpine passes by the safest and 
most popular vehicles. 











Tatranska Lomnica! P[STANY 


SLOVAKIA 


(Czechoslovak Republic) 


Located high in the wonderful 
Tatra Mountains, almost 


3,000 feet above 


sea level 


Summer and Winter Sports 


Surrounded by vast forests 
thru which lead well kept 
drives and paths 


Hotels are first class. 


Railway connections very con- 
venient; sleepers from Prague. 


Popular year-round resort. 


SLOVAKIA 


(Czechoslovak Republic) 


Famous for its hot sul- 

phur mud springs. 

Possess excellent cur- 
ative powers for 


Gout 


Rheumatism 


Sciatica 


Excellent Hotel Accommodations’ 


“Latvia” 





Baltic-America Line 


THE DIRECT LINE 
TO AND FROM POLAND 


Regular 


Fortnightly Service Maintained by the 
Twin-screw Passenger Mail Steamers 


“Estonia” 
“Lituania”’ 


TO 


Hamburg - Danzig - Libau 


Polonia” 


FROM 


Libau - Danzig - Halifax 
New York 


All Way by Water—On the Same Steamer— 
Without Changing at any Intermediate Port. 
No tedious rail travel in Europe. No customs 
formalities. Excellent accommodations, ser- 
vice and treatment. 


Passenger Department 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. Bowling Green 7194 


Warsaw Office: 116 Marszalkowska 


Catalina Island 


California's 
Magic Isle 


In all the world no trip 
like this 


(Pacific Electric Through 
Trains Direct to Catalina 
Terminal at Wilmington, 


Los Angeles Harbor) 


Catalina Island Line 


LOS ANGELES 
TO 


AVALON 


| 
| Wilmington 


EASILY ACCESSIBLE | . 
| Transportation Company 


BY RAILROADS THRU BRATISLAVA 


Hunting, Fishing, Swimming and all 
other Outdoor Sports 
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All-Expense Cruises to the Caribbean 
$325 and up. 22-day cruise to Cuba, Panama and Costa 
Rica. Shore excursions included. 


$315 and up. 22-day cruise to Jamaica, Panama and 
Colombia. Shore excursions included. 


$200 and up. 15-day tour to Jamaica. Steamship fare, hotel 
expenses and 156-mile motor tour of Jamaica included. 


Sailings from New York Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week. 


Full information on request to 
Passenger Department 


FREE—“The Gates of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Caribbean,” an illustrated 17 Battery Place, New York 


story of Great White Fleet é 
Cruises by William McFee General Offices: 131 Street, Boston, Mass. 
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